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QUAKER OATS MILL IN ONTARIO 





New Peterborough Plant, Replacing Mill Burned in 1916, Recently Put in 
Operation—One of the Finest Milling Plants on the Continent 


HE Quaker Oats Co, recently placed 
oi in operation its 2,500-bbl flour and 

500-bbl corn and feed mill at Peter- 
borough, Ont. Room is provided for an 
additional 1,500 bbls capacity, to be in- 
stalled when needed. This is declared to 
be the last word in mill construction, and 
to be without doubt one of the finest 
plants on the American continent. It 
replaces and is built on the site of the 
mill which burned in December, 1916. The 
flour mill is divided into two units—one 
of 2,000 bbls for hard wheat and one of 
500 bbls for soft wheat. The building 
was designed and.equipped by the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis. 

The illustration which appears on the 
preceding page gives some idea of the 
general appearance of the mill, but does 
not really adequately impress one with 
its immensity. From the front to the 
rear the plant is 731 feet long. Being 
of re-enforced concrete construction 
throughout, it is as nearly fireproof as 
it is possible to build. 

The main flour mill building is divided 
into three units, with working-house and 
tanks in the rear. It is 420 feet long 
and 60 feet wide, eight and nine stories 
high. The flour mill part is 120x60, nine 
stories; feed house 100x60, and warehouse 
200x60, both eight stories. The working- 
house is 60x65, 178 feet high, and the 
storage tanks 251x65, 110 feet high. 

A summary of the equipment on each 
floor of the building follows: The first 
floor is used for loading and storage, and 
the second floor for storage exclusively. 
On the third floor is the packing depart- 
ment, The A mill has one 40 h-p motor 
and seven Invincible flour packers; the 
B mill one 15 h-p motor, four Invincible 
and two feed packers. 

Fourth floor: Elevator boots, flour bins, 
and transmission.” A mill, one 450 h-p 
motor; B mill, one 150 h-p motor; corn 
mill, one 100 h-p motor and one 50, with 
three 50-bu and three 80-bu meal driers. 

Fifth floor: Roller mills and cleaning 
department motor. A mill, eight 9x36- 
inch and 22 9x30-inch rolls; B mill, four 


9x36-inch and six 9x30-inch rolls; corn 
mill, one 9x30, four 9x24, five 9x18 rolls, 
and one 36 motor driven attrition mill. 
In the cleaning department of the A mill 
is one 150 h-p motor. In the B mill one 
McDaniel separator and one Invincible 
tubular dust collector. 

Sixth floor: Spouting. A mill, four 
round reels for blending, three Niagara 
bran dusters, and in the cleaning depart- 
ment two McDaniel separators and two 
Simplex screenings grinders; B mill, two 
round reels for. -blending, two Niagara 
bran dusters, one grinding bin, and in 
cleaning department an Invincible hori- 
zontal scourer; corn mill, two Minneap- 
olis hexagon reels, two pairs two-high 
18-inch disk aspirators, two pairs single 
aspirators of same size, five double shelf 
aspirators and two two-bushel automatic 
scales. 

On the seventh floor are the purifier 
and bolting departments. A mill, 13 
Minneapolis purifiers, eight centrifugal 
reels; in the cleaning department, two 
Invincible horizontal scourers and one 
grinding bin. 
purifiers and four centrifugal reels; in 
cleaning department, one Invincible hor- 
izontal scourer and one plexiform fan. 
Corn mill, two Minneapolis purifiers, two 
hexagon reels, two Invincible receiving 
separators, one pearler, and three Beall 
degerminators. 

The eighth floor is the bolting floor. 
A mill, five Strong-Scott sifters and 12 
Minneapolis centrifugal reels; cleaning 
department, one Invincible horizontal 
scourer, one tri-screen separator, two 
tubular dust collectors. B mill, two sift- 
ers, four centrifugal reels; cleaning de- 
partment, one tri-screen separator. Corn 
mill, two Strong-Scott sifters, two pairs, 
two-high, 18-inch disk aspirators and two 
single aspirators, three corn temperers, 
two Prinz & Rau receiving separators, and 
two plexiform fans. : 

On the ninth floor are the elevator 
heads, wheat heaters, fans, and dust col- 
lectors. A mill, three centrifugal reels, 
four Boynton distributors, five Invincible 


B mill, four Minneapolis* 


tubular dust collectors, five plexiform 
fans; cleaning department, two Kennedy 
wheat heaters, two Kirk dampeners, one 
round reel for screenings, two Invincible 
tubular dust collectors, and one Cyclone 
dust collector. B mill, three tubular dust 
collectors, three plexiform fans; cleaning 
department, one Kennedy wheat heater, 
two Kirk dampeners, one Invincible hor- 
izontal scourer, one plexiform fan, one 
Invincible and one Cyclone dust collector. 
Corn mill, five Invincible tubular dust 
collectors, three plexiform fans, and four 
50-bu galvanized storage bins. 


The large mill has a direct connected - 


450 h-p motor and the smaller mill a di- 
rect connected 150 h-p motor. The clean- 
ing-house for the three mills is driven 
from a separate motor. The power is 
developed from the Ottonabee River. 
The company has an expensive power 
plant, and develops several thousand 
horse-power. The substation is across 
from the unloading shed, and does not 
show on the illustration. The bridge seen 
in the rear leads to this power-house. 

All the shafting throughout the plant 
is run on S. K. F. ball bearings. All the 
sifters were manufactured by -the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Winnipeg. The 
cleaning machines, packers and dust col- 
lectors were furnished by the Invincible 
Grain Cleaner Co., of Silver Creek, N. Y., 
and the reels and purifiers by the Strong- 
Scott Mfg Co. 

The arrangement of the machinery 
throughout is such that everything is ac- 
cessible, no space is wasted, the whole 
scheme being to make it as light-running 
and efficient as possible. Both the owners 
and the builders believe this has been 
accomplished. The two flour mills have 
been in operation for several weeks, and 
the results obtained have been very sat- 
isfactory. 

Alongside of the flour mill is the com- 
pany’s eight-story oatmeal mill. This is 
also new, and being one of the latest oat- 
meal plants built by the company, em- 
braces all the ideas and improved meth- 
ods of manufacture worked out by the 
company’s own engineers. The oatmeal 
plant is 426 feet long, divided as follows: 
mill proper, 130x83 feet; package build- 
ing, 131x838; warehouse, 105x83; drying 
and cleaning house, 60x92. A_ boiler- 
house in the rear is 50x92 feet, one story. 





The Old Mill at Elkader, Iowa, Built in 1848, and Now Used as a Power Plant 





December 18, 1918 


Two railroad tracks on either side of 
the flour and oatmeal buildings accommo- 
date between 40 and 50 boxcars. 

For the Quaker Oats Co., George Mac- 
Donald is sales-manager, W. H. Denham 
is superintendent and Martin Kern me- 
chanical engineer, while Mr. Caruthers is 
in charge of the flour and corn mills. E. 
D. Shumway, of Chicago, is in charge of 





Hand-Made Safe in the Elkader Mill 


operating and O. C. Kern, of Chicago, 
mechanical engineer. 

The officers of the company are H. P. 
Crowell, president; James H. Douglas, 
first vice-president; John Stuart; second 
vice-president; Robert Stuart, treasurer; 
Robert Gordon, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; W. L. Templeton and A. K. 
Thomas, assistant secretaries. 

All these men have been with the com- 
pany for a number of years, and are 
thoroughly proficient. 

‘Rozertr T. Bearry. 





THE OLD MILL AT ELKADER 


Oldest Mill West of Mississippi in Northwest 
Still Doing Business—Built 
in 1848 

Down on the banks of the Turkey 
River, at Elkader, in northeastern Iowa, 
stands the most famous mill, from a his- 
toric standpoint, in the Northwest. Back 
in 1848,.when the country was afire with 
the California gold fever, and the Mexi- 
can War was just over, the mill of Thomp- 
son, Sage & Davis was built in the wil- 
derness at a place they named Elkader, 
after the famous Arab chief, Abd el 
Kader. At that time northern Iowa was 
uninhabited, and all the settlements of 
Minnesota and Dakota were little fur- 
trading outposts. 

The Elkader mill ground 5,000 bus of 
wheat the first year, brought in by the set- 
tlers who had raised it on patches of 
breaking in the timber. A few years 
later the mill was turning out 100,000 bbls 
of flour a year, farmers from all over 
northeastern Iowa and southern Minne- 
sota were hauling wheat to the mill, and 
shipments of flour were made to St. Louis 
and eastern cities, and to settlements in 
northern Iowa, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Minneapolis was one of the new 
frontier settlements which used to buy 
flour at the Elkader mill. : 

After 70 years the ancient mill is still 
running, but grinding grist is but a side- 
line. Making electricity is now the main 
business of the mill and dam in place of 
making flour. One hundred miles of 
transmission lines radiate out from the 
mill building over four northeastern Iowa 
counties, carrying electric light and power 
to 25 towns and villages, and supplying 
many Iowa farms. 

(Continued on page 1038.) 
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“Pop Rogers, who conducts a two-run burr 
ilhover to Nye’s Crossin’,” said Old Dad 
— Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 

Mills, “has been fattenin’ up some 
‘winter hawgs he’s got penned in 
down by his tail race, an’ t’other 























; = the hed feed because 2 hadn't got 
WX Dispensation No. 2-B permittin’ him to set up 
gy ia speshul reserve entitled Hawg Department, 
Fats Division® F. A. 1687. Pop's right feverish about it an’ 
I wouldn’t be surprised to see him turn Bolshevitch and get 
out his scatter-gun for the next revenuer that comes along.” 








ANOTHER SUPER-WHEAT 


Some time ago, a widely published Cal- 
ifornia dispatch carried the story of the 
reputed discovery, by Luther Burbank, 
after eleven years of experimentation, of 
a “super-wheat.” The new type of wheat 
was described as containing fourteen per 
cent gluten, as being remarkably hardy, 
and capable of being successfully grown 
from “the Hudson Bay to Patagonia.” 

On account of the depth of his studies 
in plant life, and more particularly be- 
cause of his wonderful practical discover- 
ies in both orchard and garden products, 
the name of Mr. Burbank inspires a cer- 
tain respect. In spite of this, millers will 
hesitate to credit the story of the develop- 
ment of a “super-wheat” until they have 
seen it grown, have seen it milled and have 
seen its bread product. This reservation 
of judgment will not be because of sheer 
perversity or any recalcitrant spirit typi- 
cal of millers, but merely because they 
know the “super-wheat” story of old. 


‘They remember, for instance, “miracle * 


wheat,” which yielded something less than 
one hundred bushels per acre, with heads 
which grew in clusters like bananas. They 
recall without difficulty “Alaska wheat,” 
smuggled out of that territory by a pros- 
pector by dint of a soul-trying journey 
of hundreds of miles over the ,frozen 
frontiers. Very vividly they recollect the 
numerous revivals of our old friend 
“Egyptian wheat” or “mummy wheat,” 
which, like the letter from the unfortu- 
nate Spanish prisoner with the bag of 
doubloons and the beautiful daughter, 
earns a periodical renaissance and ex- 
cites to a greater or less degree members 
of the rising generation who have learned 


. to read the newspapers since its last pre- 


vious revival. 

It was formerly the happy custom of 
millers to take these tales of “super- 
wheat” with becoming seriousness. At 
times it was even the fashion to secure and 
distribute small parcels of the precious 
seed. In less cynical days, “millinpress” 
writers were wont seriously to discuss the 
possibilities of milling changes to be 
brought about by the widespread cultiva- 
tion of the new variety of wheat, and these 
were likely to be supplemented with con- 
tributions from “Old Subscriber” and 
“Brother Dusty” claiming that his grand- 
parent was the real discoverer of the 


“super-wheat,” but died, back in Penn- 
sylvania, before he could commercialize 
the child of his brain and claim the fame 
to which he was justly entitled. 

Those simple days are, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, gone, and the mention of “super- 
wheat” today carries its own demand for 
proof of the pudding. Millers and bakers, 
and to a less extent wheat growers them- 
selves, overfed on stories of wonder 
wheats and mindful of the days when the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
sponsored many strange and weird ideas 
in wheat production, now demand to be 
shown; and, until so shown, they strongly 
prefer to be content with the standard 
wheats which have spread America’s fame 
wherever bread is eaten in the world. 

A “super-wheat” is, of course, not im- 
possible. 
of the fact that the development of the 
oldest grass in the world has been, in the 
many thousand years of its history, only 
in improvement through breeding and 
cultivation, and not through sensational 
“discovery.” “Wheat, furthermore, is not 
better wheat merely because it can be 
grown from Hudson Bay to Patagonia, 
nor yet because it contains fourteen per 
cent gluten. Wheat is valuable only as 
it can be milled into good flour and made 
into good bread. 

Hardiness is a false standard, as in- 
stanced by the many wheats which with- 
stand weather severities and yield largely, 
yet are abandoned. The ability success- 
fully to be grown in many climates is not 
valuable, because every climate now has a 
wheat suited to its own conditions, and 
nothing would be gained through develop- 
ment of a type available for growth 
everywhere. Last of all, mere gluten con- 
tent is in itself worthless, for it is in the 
delicate balance of the gliadin and glu- 
tenin that the real bread-making value of 
wheat lies, and “discovered” wheats have 
not heretofore counted this fineness of 
bread-producing quality among their ad- 
vertised virtues. 

For some unaccountable reason, wheat, 
through all the ages, has not permitted 
itself to be trifled with. It has a certain 
dignity, a certain stubbornness, a certain 
manner of defying man’s juggling; when 
he has developed a new type and is ready 
to startle the world with his finding, the 
discovery through some trick of soil or 
climate, or through sheer perversity, 


Some day it may come in spite © 
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plays him false, and he finds himself pos- 
sessing only a standard wheat, or perhaps 
a berry whose bread value has been in- 
jured rather than improved by his tam- 
pering. 

There may be in this something of Na- 
ture’s own way of protecting the world’s 
principal bread grain. Whether that be 
true or not, it is certain that standard 
bread wheat has a way of fighting for 
itself and, with only essential cultivation 
and such aid as can be given through seed 
selection, struggles always to remain true 
to type. This constitutes one of the real 
dignities of wheat, one of the things which 
maintain it as the great staple food, one 
of the characteristics of wheat which has 
always defeated the discovery of “super- 
wheats.” 





DEATH OF A PIONEER MILLER 

It is to be regretted that great indus- 
tries have no historians to record in per- 
manent form the annals of the trade. It 
is true that the journals which are pub- 
lished in their interest tell the story week 
by week and month by month, but this is 
contemporaneous and disconnected his- 
tory, and most of it is forgotten soon 
after it is printed, and can only be re- 
viewed by patient and _ discriminating 
search of old files, a laborious and un- 
profitable process which necessarily in- 
volves sifting the chaff of monotonous, 
every-day proceedings to find the kernel 
of important fact. Even then it is diffi- 
cult to construct the story of a period in 
an industry’s life which would be valuable 
and interesting to those now engaged in it. 

-How few now living in the American 
milling industry know the story of this 
trade since the days when it ceased to be 
a local, semi-agricultural, grist-mill busi- 
ness, and became a great national under- 
taking. A few brief paragraphs in an 
occasional review give some idea of its 
more important mechanical developments, 
but the men who gave much of their lives 
to its upbuilding, and performed in its 
behalf more than mere self-seeking serv- 
ice, are remembered only by their de- 
scendants, and a few contemporaries 


‘whose number. grows less every year. 


Their obituaries may be found in back 
numbers of the trade press, if one cares 
to seek them there, but the industry which 
owes so much to their courage and ability 
has no permanent record of them. 

Connected with the past of the milling 
industry of America, and contributing 
greatly to its present importance, have 
been movements now almost forgotten. 
The trade has had its own politics, and 
they have been, in their way, as interest- 
ing and illuminating as the larger politics 
of public life. It has had its feuds and 
trade wars. It has had its. great charac- 
ters who, within the limits of their chosen 
careers, have accomplished really large 
things. It has had its comedies and 
tragedies, and its notable achievements. 
It also has had its romances. All these 
pass and shortly are forgotten, yet from 
them might have been woven by the trade 
historian’s hand something more enduring 
than the yellowing page of a contempo- 
rary publication, filed away in a musty 
vault; something that might have served 
the present generation and those to come 
after it as a helpful guide, even as an 
inspiration and encouragement, and cer- 
tainly as an evidence that those who pre- 
ceded them were no less zealous than they 
for the welfare and perpetuation of their 
industry. 

These reflections are suggested. by the 
death in Highland, Illinois, on Friday, 
December 13, of Charles H. Seybt, sev- 
enty-nine years old last March, and until 
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his death one of the. few remaining links 
between the present and the past of the 
American milling industry; a man who, 
during his more active years, was a very 
prominent figure in the trade, and a leader 
in its national activities. 

The story of the great purifier litiga- 
tion, which was the first common cause 
that brought the American millers to- 
gether for self-protection, is but dimly 
remembered now, but it was, nevertheless, 
a most important epoch in trade history. 
The Millers’ National Association, the 
predecessor of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, was the organization which was 
formed to defend the suits for infringe- 
ment brought against the trade. ~ Mr. 
Seybt was one of the most efficient of the 
members of its executive committee, and 
one of its earlier presidents. He was a 
contemporary of Messrs. D. R. Sparks, 
J. A. Christian, John Crosby, Alexander 
H. Smith and others of the milling pio- 
neers, and during this trying period per- 
formed a splendid service for the industry. 

One of the organizers of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Company, he became 
its first president, continuing to hold this 
office until his death. His devotion to this 
enterprise from its inception was most 
faithful and enduring, and its success was 
one of the ideals of his life. He was also 
one of the organizers of the Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
and was the originator of the Millers’ 
Mutual Casualty Company. 

While his individual milling interests 
were never developed into very large pro- 
portions, he nevertheless was instrumental 
in upbuilding many other mills in his sec- 
tion of the field, owing to his early in- 
terest in the export flour trade, which led 
him to handle the product of millers who 
at first were unfamiliar with this branch 
of the business. At one time he did a 
very large amount of export trade in this 
manner, acting as representative for a 
syndicate of millers in his vicinity. He 
began the exportation of flour in 1875. 

It has been many years since Mr. Seybt 
ceased to take an active part in the na- 
tional affairs of the American milling in- 
dustry, and with advancing age and the 
impairment of his health he restricted his 
individual business operations, but his 
name is inseparably associated with the 
earlier development of the trade and its 
first successful attempts at co-operation. 
For this, as well as his work in the up- 
building of the Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Company, and his own unique and 
interesting character, he deserves long and 
most kindly remembrance. 





CANADIAN MILLERS MAY ORGANIZE 

Events during the period of wart have 
shown the flour-milling industry of Can- 
ada that a general association for the 
purpose of looking after the welfare of 
the business as a whole is a much-needed 
institution. Canada has never had an as- 
sociation of this kind, though the winter 
wheat millers of Ontario have a very effi- 
cient local organization which is one of 
the oldest of its kind on this continent. 
Experience born of the war has created a 
desire on the part of all Canadian millers 
that some sort ‘of organization to repre- 
sent all the provinces should be brought 
into being while there are large problems 
to be solved and the spirit of co-operation 
is in the air. 

The nucleus of some such body is to be 
found in the millers’ advisory committee, 
a representative group of men who were 
brought together for the purpose of as- 
sisting the authorities at Ottawa better 
to control the manufacture, distribution 
and price of flour during the war. In the 





course of its year or more of activity this 
committee has dealt with and settled many 
difficult questions relating to the Canadian 
flour trade, and undoubtedly its disinter- 
ested efforts through the medium of self- 
control of the industry have been of great 
advantage to the Canadian public. Its 
members gave time without limit, and 
paid their own expenses in attending the 
many meetings that have been held since 
the committee was organized in 1917. 

Now that business is beginning to settle 
down on a peace basis, the immediate 
duties of the millers’ committee may be 
said to have been performed, but if it can 
be made the basis of a general associa- 
* tion, the Canadian trade will welcome 
such a consummation, and will probably 
derive benefits in the future that will be 
more valuable than. any received in the 
past. Such a body could perform services 
in connection with the unification of the 
industry, correction of long-standing 
trade abuses, equalization of transporta- 
tion charges and exploitation of export 
business that would be of tremendous im- 
portance, not alone to the milling indus- 
try, but also to the Canadian public. The 
war’s end offers a unique opportunity in 
this respect, and it is to be hoped the 
Canadian millers will seize it. 


THE APOSTLE OF GOOSE WHEAT 


Some months ago, it was announced 
that M. A. Carleton, chief of the office 
of Cereal Investigation, Bureau of Plant 
Industry in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, had retired, being succeeded by C. A. 
Ball. Millers will recall his activity in 
behalf of goose wheat, which he claimed 
to have discovered in the course of his 
foreign travels, and which, as durum, he 
introduced into portions of .the United 
States. 

Mr. Carleton’s original claim for this 
wheat was that it was admirably suited 
for arid lands, but the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, James’ Wilson, better known 
as “Tama Jim,” became so enamored of 
its virtues that he strongly urged its cul- 
tivation in the Northwest, and even at- 
tempted to force millers to buy and grind 
it, contending that it was equal if not 
superior to the standard wheats then 
grown. 

In time, durum wheat found its level 
‘and its proper place, but the activity, of 
the Department of Agriculture in at- 
tempting to force its cultivation in terri- 
tory where other and better wheat could 
be grown, created a great deal of dis- 
turbance and much discussion in the trade. 
Mr. Carleton was a prominent official in 
the department during the famous régime 
of “Tama Jim” and Old Doc Wiley, but 
it is so many years since he has been 
heard from in connection with the sub- 
ject of wheat that the milling industry 
has almost forgotten that he continued 
to remain in the service of the depart- 
ment after the goose wheat propaganda 
subsided. 

It is to be hoped that his successor will 
show good judgment in his recommenda- 
tions of new wheats, and that only the 
best qualities will receive his indorsement. 
Durum wheat was at one time the —— 
pet of the Departmerit of Agriculture, 
which was exceedingly active in its ex- 
ploitation, but all the laudatory bulletins, 
s hes, press dispatches and inter- 
Pt made in its behalf were powerless 
to make it standard, for the simple reason 
that it is not a bread wheat. 








No Food Programme Yet 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 14.—No inti- 
mation of the forthcoming food export 
programme to be levied against the Unit- 
ed States by the allies has yet been com- 
municated to the Food Administration by 
Herbert Hoover. Officials of the Food 
Administration expected to learn the de- 
tails of the food relief programme long 
before this time, and. are considerably 
bothered by the delay in its transmission. 
The only explanation offered is the stu- 
pendousness of the task of general food 
relief which confronts the Paris confer- 
ences, and the consequent difficulty in 
formulating a programme at once. 

Food officials are hopeful that a defi- 
nite programme outlining the levies to be 
made against the United States will be 
forwarded by Mr. Hoover before the holi- 
days. 


Ricnarp B. Warnrovs, 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Final Figures for 1918 Crops Show All Cereals 
Except. Corn Above Average 
for Five Years 
The following are the detailed figures 
applying to the cereal crops from the gov- 
ernment’s December report (000,000’s 
omitted throughout) : 


1\e Su 
«ees aes 
cs g, 88 
o BSS San 
Crop and + pe BS rae 
yer GS «Bee CSS 
Winter wheat— <> ae Ee 
S088 5.0 ai 36.7 558 1,154 
00) 27.2 413 837 
*Average.... 34.0 553 571 
Spring wheat— 
2 22.4 359 720 
| Ae 178 224 441 
*Average.... 18.4 257 231 
All wheat— 
0 Be 59.1 917 1,875 
RON 654 680s. 45.0 637 1,278 
*Average.... 52.4  ~ 809 801 
rm— 
eee 107.4 2,583 3,528 
tk 116.7 3,065 3,920 
*Average... 105.5 2,761 1,788 
Oats— 
he RE Ee 44.4 1,538 1,092 
WORF o:c cee 8 1,593 1,061 
*Average.... 39.4 1,296 521 
Barley— 
dh ROE 9.6 256 235 
eee 8.9 212 241 
*Average.... 17.5 202 119 
Rye— 
1 Bone 6.1 89 135 
Syl SE oS 4.3 63 104 
*Average.... 2.7 45 38 
Buckwheat— 
» SEMPRA 1.0 17 29 
tA 9 16 26 
*Average.... 8 15 12 
Flaxseed— 
BOAO. 5056. 1.9 15 50 
WAV 6 60k s'e da 1.9 9 Q7 
*Average.... 1.9 18 26 
Rice— 
| Se 1.1 40 77 
oy OER 9 35 66 
*Average....  .7 29 26 


*Average for five years, 1912-16. 





DEATH OF W. H. BARTLETT 


Chicago Grain Man Dies at Age of 68—In 
Grain Trade for Nearly Half 
a Century 


- Cuicaco, Inu., Dec. 14.—William H. 
Bartlett, well known as senior member 
and vice-president of Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., died Monday night at his home in 
Vermejo Park, N. M., aged 68. Mr. 
Bartlett was sitting in his home after a 
hearty dinner, talking with his son, Nor- 
man W. Bartlett, and his close friend 
and guest, Noel S. Munn. Suddenly he 
gasped, and expired within a few minutes. 

Few men were better known in the 
grain trade, and in the West the Bartlett 
ranch, which is one of the largest and 
best equipped in the country, is freely 
talked of. It is a veritable show place, 
where he entertained lavishly. It is 18 
miles from a railroad, but consists of a 
model up-to-date settlement. — 

As a grain operator there were few 
bolder, more aggressive or more success- 
ful than Mr. Bartlett. He knew the 
business in all its details, and was always 
a leader. His largest operations were in 
wheat, corn and oats in 1908 and 1909. 
He was associated with James A. Patten 
when the latter ran his famous wheat deal 
that ended in May, 1909. . 

Mr. Bartlett was born April 27, 1850, at 
Peoria, Ill., his father, A. P. Bartlett, be- 
ing one of the leading pioneers of that 
section. He was a nephew of Samuel C. 
Bartlett, for years president of Dart- 
mouth College, where Mr. Bartlett grad- 
uated in 1870. In that year he entered 
the grain trade in Peoria, Ill., with his 
brother, the late S. C. Bartlett. In con- 
nection with his brother and Frank P. 
Frazier they came to Chicago. in 1888 
and organized the firm of Bartlett, Fraz- 
ier & Co., building up a big shipping 
business. 

He is survived by two sons, Norman 
W. Bartlett, of Vermejo Park, William 
H. Bartlett, Jr., of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
and Mrs, C, W. C. Deering of Honolulu. 


He retired from active business July 1, 
1910, and since then had spent most of 
the time on his ranch, or at Santa Bar- 
bara,*Cal. Funeral services were held in 
Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, Sunday, 
Dec. 15. C. H. CHarten. 





RECORD WINTER WHEAT CROP 


Government Forecast, Based on Acreage 
Sown, Puts 1919 Winter Wheat Crop 
at 765 Million Bus : 


A government report made public Dec. 
16 announces a record-breaking acreage 
sown to winter wheat, and forecasts a 
crop for 1919 at least 80,000,000 bus in 
exeess of the previous high record. 

The total area seeded to winter wheat 
is given as 49,027,000 acres, as against 
42,301,000 a year ago. The report states 
that “the same favorable season that per- 
mitted the amazing increase in acreage 
has also given the growing plant the fin- 
est condition on record, 98.5 per cent, 
with eight important wheat states at 100 
per cent or over.” 

On the basis of the present acreage 
and condition, and making allowance for 
average spring abandonment, the winter 
wheat crop is estimated at 765,000,000 
bus, or 80,010,000 more than the previous 
high record, and 216,550,000 more than 
the production of winter wheat in 1918. 

The leading states as regards winter 


wheat stand as follows: 
Acreage Condition 
98 


si” Wee eiGeeree 11,184,000 

py a 4,243,000 103 
Nebraska ........-.55- 3,511,000 96 
Oklahoma ............ 3,590,000 100 
RRS wise Spice tisinbvces 3,252,000 100 
i Ere eee Wh 2,891,000 101 
See ee eee 2,374,000 104 
OM 08s 6s 6h a darteuce 2,109,000 100 





AUSTRALIAN CROP NEWS 


Shifting the Surplus Wheat—Successful War 
Loan—Profitable Commonwealth Ships 
—Weevil Problem Solved 


Avetawe, Se. Avust., Nov. 17.—Al- 
though everybody is looking expectantly 
to an increased supply of ships to remove 
Australia’s surplus wheat, which, exclu- 
sive of the incoming crop, exceeds 170,- 
000,000 bus, it is questionable whether 
there will be any appreciable increased 
outflow for at least three months, and it 
is probable that six months will elapse be- 
fore any great rush of wheat from Aus- 
tralia to Europe will take place. 

It is reported that Australia has dis- 
posed of the whole of her surplus wheat 
reserves to the Allied Food Commission 


_ at 4s 9d per bu, f.o.b. Australian ports. 


WHEAT FOR MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 


It was recently announced that the im- 
perial authorities had released about a 
dozen ships for the transport of food- 
stuffs from Australia to Mediterranean 
ports. The vessels, it is understood, will 
take all their loading from Fremantle, 
Western Australia, the nearest port. The 
quantity of grain to be lifted by the fleet 
will probably exceed 45,000 tons, repre- 
senting more than 500,000 bags. This 
will be the greatest concerted effort made 
since 1915 to reduce Australia’s surplus 
grain stocks. The South Australian gov- 
ernment is seeking to have at least two 
or three of the vessels diverted to this 
state, but the general assumption is that 
it will not succeed. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 
The following brief summary of the 
position of the Australian wheat pool 
has been officially compiled, and covers 
the three seasons, 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917- 
18 (to Oct. 28): 
AGGREGATED THREE CROPS (BUS) 





‘ South Aus. C’ wealth 

Wheat shipped ...... 24,652,000 112,738,000 
Flour shipped ....... 5,776,000 26,776,000 
Local sales .......... 8,297,000 90,911,000 
Flour stocks held..... 1,967,000 9,530,000 
Shippers’ stocks ..... 56,435,000 156,458,000 
Millers’ stocks ....... 595,000 8,352,000 
Totals received..... 97,722,000 404,765,000 


Value wheat shipped. £7,460,000 £34,231,000 


Value local sales ..... 2,176,000 21,591,000 
Payments in expecta- 
tion of shipment ... 6,347,000 16,887,000 


On the date mentioned, the quantity of 
wheat still on hand on account of the 
1915-16 pool was 4,449,000 bus, and the 
grand aggregate for the three pools was 
163,287,000. The total amount of wheat 
received in connection with the 1916-17 
harvest was 138,298,000 bus, and 77,642,- 
000 was still on hand. The total received 

(Continued on page 1033.) 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


Dec. 14 Dec.7 1917 1916 








Minneapolis .... 443,261 449,655 346,490 329,995 
St. Paul ....... 9,762. B,388 ccik. ceoges 
Duluth-Superior 26,760 34,055 36,985 13,375 
Milwaukee ..... 11,500 11,400 6,000 6,500 
Totals ....... 491,272 503,333 389,475 349,870 
Outside mills*..257,183 ...... 219,960 145,930 
Ag’gate sprg..748,455 ...... 609,435 495,800 

- St. Louis ...... 37,300 41,200 36,400 34,100 
St. Louist ..... 58,200 55,100 43,000 44,700 
Buffalo ........ 165,250 163,500 100,200 124,800 
Rochester ..... 11,500 10,200 15,200 10,200 
Chicago ....... 24,750 23,250 24,750 18,750 
Kansas City.... 64,800 70,800 83,600 57,600 
Kansas Cityt...307,289 284,368 284,685 262,475 
Omaha ........ 21,150 21,783 ...... ....e. 
Toledo ........ 40;528 38,485 47,700 37,000 
Toledof ....... 85,068 67,955 89,390 82,320 
Nashville** .... 11,996 88,382 118,815 95,325 
Portland, Oreg. 36,076 36,200 34,690 ...... 
Seattle ........ 41,700 45,365 43,700 22,750 
Tacoma ....... 35,620 35,740 45,425 50,860 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
Dec. 14 Dec. 7 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ...... 84 86 68 64 
et | See 93 78 ae ue 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 95 §105 31 
Outside mills* .... 88 92 89 54 
Average spring.. 85 88 77 59 
Milwaukee 6 63 50 54 
St. Louis ......... 81 73 84 
St. Louist 71 56 74 
| a re 98 60 75 
Rochester 55 75 50 
Chicago ...... 88 93 63 
Kansas City 86 $101 81 
Kansas Cityt ve 71 93 94 
Omaha ........... 90 = 
DOOGS oie ii civic 80 99 77 
ci. ete eee 76 89 72 
Nashville** 6 52 78 65 
Portland, Oregon.. 89 - 80 as ty 
Seattlo ......ceeee 89 96 93 55 
TACOMA 6.0. ivcevc 62 62 79 89 
BOOMS ccvcvvesis 83 78 86 68 
Minnesota-Dakotas 85 88 77 59 
Other states ...... 79 75 82 71 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 14 at all 
above points shows an increase of 5 per cent 
from week ending Dec, 7. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





CANADA'S NEW WHEAT PLAN 


Regulations Allotting Wheat to Millers Are 
Canceled, Leaving Domestic Mar- 
ket Wide Open 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Canadian authorities have 
canceled the regulations allotting wheat 
to millers. The domestic market is now 
wide open, and millers must find wheat 
where they can. This is an important re- 
laxation for Canada. 

A. H. Battey. 





Department of Commerce Enlarged 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 14.—Two of 
the important organizations in the War 
Industries Board are, by direction of the 
President, to be turned over to the De- 
artment of Commerce. These are the 
sources and Conversion Section, the ac- 
tivities of which will be continued only 
temporarily, and the Conservation Divi- 
sion, which will be incorporated perma- 
nently in the Department of Commerce. 
The Conservation Division of the War 
Industries Board was at first known as 
the Commercial Economy Board, and its 
function has been “the studious conserva- 
tion of- resources and facilities by scien- 
tific commercial and industrial econom- 
ics.” The material gathered and the staff 
developed is expected to enable the De- 
partment of Commerce to carry on the 
work of eliminating waste and promoting 
precision in business which it has long 
in mind. : 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





During October there were exported 
from the United States breadstuffs val- 
ued at $71,829,126. 


=P eb at os fe eid bel bee Oe lee ee es et os 3 
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FLOUR BUYING CUT DOWN 


Grain Corporation Buys 379,860 Bbis Instead 
of the 700,000 Originally Reported— 
Eighty Per Cent Hard Wheat 


New Yorx, N. Y., Dec. 14.—As was 
generally ted, the levels at which 
this week’s Grain Corporation flour pur- 
chases were made showed a slight decline 
from those of last week. 

The total purchases amounted to about 
379,860 bbls, instead of 700,000 as orig- 
inally reported, of which 80 per cent was 
hard wheat flour. Prices ranged as fol- 
lows: hard wheat, $10.35@10.55; soft 
wheat, $10.06@10.55,—jute, Baltimore, 
with other Atlantic ports in their proper 
relation. The following was the gradu- 
ated schedule of prices: 





870 DDIa Ot. oo sesnrcccesccses $10.00@10.10 
1,470 DDIe BOs occ cece cwesvcce 10.11 @10.20 
4,030 Dbis at .......-. cece eens 10.21@10.30 
4,760 bbls at .......eeeeeeeeee 10.31@10.40 

67,010 Dbis at .... cere ieeeeees 10.41@10.50, 
$01,920 bbls at .......- cece eeees 10.51@10.55 


Unfortunately, after accepting all of- 
fers up to $10.55, jute, Baltimore, the 
Flour Department of the Grain Corpora- 
tion received a cable from abroad that 
necessitated -reducing the purchases for 
the week. Accordingly, as many tele- 
grams of acceptance as possible were 
stopped, although a many success- 
ful bidders had been advised of accept- 
ance of their offers. Consequently, some 
sellers may learn of others receiving ac- 
ceptances at prices equal to or ee 
than theirs, while the latter have 
so unfortunate as.to have had their of- 
fers rejected. 

W. QuacKENBUSH, 


HANDLING THE 1919 CROP 


Vice-President of Grain Corporation Urges 
Formation of New Agency to Deal With 
Financing of 1919 Wheat 


The following letter from F. G. Crowell, 
vice-president of the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, was 
made public last week by Congressman 
George M. Young, in the course of a dis- 
cussion of the guaranteed price for the 
1919 wheat crop: 

On Sept. 2, 1918, the President of the 
United States, as provided by act of Con- 
gress, fixed the guaranteed price of wheat 
to be harvested in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1919 and offered for sale by 
June 1, 1920, provided the producer com- 
plied with all the regulations which might 
be thereafter promulgated in regard to 
said guaranty by the President of the 
United States. 

The President of the United States, by 
executive order, provided, on Aug. l4, 
1917, for the creation of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation in order to 
enable the United States Food Adminis- 








tration, acting under the direction of the’ 


President, to purchase, provide storage 
facilities for, and sell at reasonable prices 
for cash certain commodities, to-wit, 
wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoes, 
and designated Herbert .Hoover, Julius 
H. Barnes, Gates W. McGarrah and 
Frank G. Crowell as directors of a cor- 
poration to be formed and to have a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000,000, all the stock to 
be owned by the United States of America 
and to be paid for out of the appropria- 
tion of $150,000,000 made by Congress for 
the food, fuel, and other agencies created 
by the congressional act. 
' The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration was not ordered or requested to 
protect the 1918 crop guaranty by Con- 
gress, which was a congressional matter 
and not a Food Administration matter; 
but inasmuch.as Congress had not passed 
any specific appropriation to protect its 
own aranty, the President of the 
United States issued an executive order 
on June 21, 1918, increasing the capital 
stock of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation to $150,000,000 and ordered 
it to protect the 1918 price guaranty, in 
addition to performing its other functions. 
This the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation is now doing, and will con- 
tinue to do until it has f ed its obliga- 
tion as provided by the congressional act, 
even although it may necessitate its con- 
tinuing in business until August or Sep- 
tember of 1919, for it must continue to 
exist for this purpose,—that is, protecting 
the 1918 guaranty and protecting its out- 


side obligations,—although the United 
States Food Administration ceases, under 
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the food-control act, on the issuance of a 
peace proclamation by the President of 
the United States. 

When the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation was formed it was required 
that the president, vice-president, and 13 
second vice-presidents, and secretary, lo- 
cated in various parts of the United 
States, should serve without any remuner- 
ation, should give their entire time to the 
fulfillment of their duties, and should 
divorce themselves from the grain busi- 
ness by closing out their business, parting 
with all their stock, and if unable to do 
the latter that any dividends received 
from any grain business should be given 
to the Red Cross or some other national 
war agency, 

This was required in order that their 
policies or action might not be subject to 
any adverse comment. These 16 execu- 
tives and heads have done this, and will 
continue to do this until their public serv- 
ice is ended by the oes up of the 
obligations of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, which, as I stated 
above, will be along in August or Sep- 
tember of the year 1919. 

In my opinion the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation should liquidate as 
soon as it has taken care of its obligations 
and has protected the 1918 crop, and wind 
up its affairs and return to the President 
of the United States the capital, intact, 
intrusted to it, which the officers hope to 
do, with the feeling on their part that they 
have executed with a degree of efficiency 
this public trust. 

The next question which will confront 
Congress is the creation of, an agency, 
perhaps a new corporation, with a much 
enlarged capital and with the power to 
draw on the'treasury of the United States 
freely to meet its obligations, which will 
be very large in attempting to finance the 
1919 crop. Under whose management or 
control this new agency or corporation 
shall be is up to Congress. 

It has been intimated that some of the 
personnel connected with the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation - should 
sacrifice their own interests further and 
continue to serve the United States gov- 
ernment in the marketing of the 1919 
crop. Perhaps Mr. Barnes and some of 
the other executives or administrative of- 
ficers will be willing to do this; I do not 
know. It is a tremendous problem. 

If the wheat acreage is increased, as 
seems likely, to 75,000,000 acres, there is 
a possibility of the United States pro- 
ducing a crop of 1,200,000,000 bus of 
wheat, In the marketing of this volume 
of wheat there is a possibility of the 
United States government meeting a loss 
of about $1,000,000,000 in endeavoring to 
market the crop in competition with the 
crops of the world. 

It is a very serious problem, and will 
demand your most careful study and. con- 
sideration. I am of the opinion that any 
legislation that is enacted to carry into 
effect the 1919 guaranty must be drawn 
with the greatest care, and I am very sure 
that when Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes 
return from Europe some valuable sug- 
gestions might be given to you for your 
consideration regarding new legislation 
that undoubtedly will be necessary. 





Death of William M. Cowen 

Cuicaco, Itu., Dec. 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—William M. Cowen, one of the 
oldest millers’ agents and flour brokers 
in Chicago, who had represented two mills 
in Kansas alone for 26 years in this state, 
died at his home in Chicago, last even- 
ing. The remains will be taken, to Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., the place of his birth, for 


burial. 
C. H. CHarien. 





New Head for Shipping Corporation: 


Wasnineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—The 
board of trustees of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, at a meeting here Wednes- 
day, elected Charles Piez to the position 
of director-general of the ree in 
place of Charles M. Schwab, who resigned 
a few days ago. beige ene the period 
of Mr. Schwab’s active identification with 
the corporation, Mr. Piez held the posi- 
tion of vice-president and general man- 
ager, and no one else connected with the 
corporation has so intimate a relation to 
the actual work of the shipyards or so 
comprehensive a knowledge of the mani- 
fold activities of the corporation. 

Bainbridge Colby, of the board, said 
that the assumption by Mr. Piez of the 


‘ regular, some mi 


duties which Mr. Schwab laid aside is 
— and that the board of trustees 
felt great pleasure in signalizing their 
appreciation of Mr. Piez’s indefatigable 
labors, and their high esteem of his abili- 
ties, in electing him to this position of 
chief authority. 
’ Ricrarp B. Warrrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Domestic Flour Sales Light—Mills Busy on 
Old Orders—Prices Irregular—Mill- 
feed Nominal 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Curicaco, Inu., Dec. 17.—The flour trade 
is surely taking on the holiday season 
spirit, yet the dullness is a little bit 
more pronounced than usual, owing to 





the premiums being paid for wheat and 
the scarcity of the grain in certain ter- 
ritories. 


lour bag ere are very ir- 
s having advanced ful- 
ly 30c bbl compared with a week ago. 
Quotations from the Southwest range 
$10.30@10.65, in cotton or jute 14’s, Chi- 
cago. Northwestern mills are probably 
10e lower. Rye flour is exceedingly dull, 
especially dark grades, and buckwheat 
millers are complaining generally as to 
the demand, on account of weather not 
being suitable for the consumption of 
the flour. 
C. H. CHaren. 





Boston, Mass., Dec, 17.—Prices on 
wheat flour have generally advanced for 
mill shipment, but demand continues 
slow, resellers reporting light demand, 
with considerable cut of prices. Spring 
patents, in sacks, mill shipment, $10.95 
@11.34, with hard winter patents at same 
price; soft winter patents, $10.90@11.25, 
with sales of several thousand barrels of 
York state at $10.89. Patent rye, in 
sacks, $4.50@4.75 for white. White corn 
products generally 25c higher, and yellow 
meal 10@25c higher. Millfeed firmly 
held, with no wheat feed in whole car- 
loads offering; other feeds quiet. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—Inquiry from 
domestic flour buyers light, and only a 
few small sales made. Mills generally 
are grinding on old orders. Demand for 
wheat feed in car lots unsupplied, but 
local demands for smaller quantities are 
being satisfied; demand for other feed- 
stuffs quiet. 

Peter Deruien. 





PuinapevpnraA, Pa,, Dec. 17.—Flour 
dull and weak, with plenty of stock of- 
fering. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: winter 
100 per cent, $10.25@10.65; Kansas 100 
per cent, $10.75@11.10; spring 100 per 
cent, $10.75@11. Rye flour lower, with 
demand slow; quotations, $8.75@9.50 bbl, 
in sacks. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





Finland to Receive Food 

Upon the application of P. J. Valkea- 
paa, food representative of the Finnish 
government, made to the United States 
Food Administration on Dec. 4, Mr. 
Hoover, now in London, has included Fin- 
land in his programme. According to 
this, Finland will receive immediately 
1,100 tons of cereals from Sweden and 
Denmark, allowing them to replace same 
from the United States. Also, from the 
United States direct, 10,000 tons of ce- 
reals, 2,000 tons of aggregate products, 
1,000 tons of fats and 1,000 tons of sugar, 
monthly, from now on until the next har- 
vest. 





_ Export Restrictions Relaxed 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Dec. 14.—The War 
Trade Board today announced general 
relaxation of export restrictions on ship- 
ments to Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, with the exception of only a 
few food commodities and other products 
retained on the “conservation list” on ac- 
count of continuing scarcity. At the same 
time the board announced a more limited 
relaxation of export restrictions on ship- 
ments to the Scandinavian countries and 
Holland. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Oil cakes are being shipped from Ar- 
gentina to Sweden, where they are sell- 
ing at $120@130 per metric ton. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS MEET 


General Canadian Association of Millers Con- 
sidered at Meeting of About 70 
at Toronto 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 14.—A eral 
meeting of Canadian millers was held in 
the Board of Trade rooms, Toronto, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 10. The business dis- 
cussed related mainly to the formation of 
a general association, allotment of wheat 
for the current crop year, winter wheat 
flour prices, and after-the-war condi- 
tions. W. A. Black, Montreal, presided, 
and there were about 70 millers in attend- 
ance. 

The discussion of association matters 
disclosed a sentiment strongly in favor 
of seme organization hana Canadian 
millers will be enabled to take joint ac- 
tion on subjects where their interests are 
common, and it is believed that the op- 
portunity ‘now presented for the forma- 
tion of such a body may never arise 
again. Accordingly, it was decided to 
refer the question to the millers’ advisory 
committee at Ottawa for favorable ac- 
tion. 

With regard to the disparity in prices 
for flour from Ontario winter wheat as 
compared with Manitoba springs for ex- 
port, there was a good deal of debate. 
In the end the meeting expressed itself 
in favor of presenting a suggestion to 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., that it should 
increase its price for winter wheat flour. 


A. H. Batey. 





BAKING RULES RESCINDED 


Food Administration Removes Regulations 
Limiting Bakery Trade—Former Local 
Laws Become Effective Again 


Minneapous, Minn., Dec. 17.—Ac- 
cording to a telegram received from the 
United States Food Administration at 
Washington, effective at midnight tonight 
(Dec. 17) Special License Regulations No. 
13 will be rescinded. This covers all the 
nesenee that refer specifically to the 
baking industry, including sugar, fats, 
bread weights, return of stale bread, 
classification of bakery products, etc. 

This means that city ordinances and 
state laws which were held in suspension 
while the Food Administration had juris- 
diction over the baking industry will 
automatically take effect again. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 








Screenings Rule Canceled 

Rule M. S. 11 (profits, prices and dif- 
ferentials) has been amended by the can- 
cellation Dec. 3 of the note referring to 
wheat screenings. This note read as fol- 
lows: . 

“Any sales of wheat screenings in ex- 
cess of the fair price schedule for bran 
will be regarded as a violation of Rule 
M. S. 11, and cause for revoking the of- 
fender’s license.” 





Flaxseed May Be Imported 

The War Trade Board announces in a 
new ruling that the import restriction 
placed upon flaxseed or linseed by regula- 
tions issued July 5, 1918, has been modi- 
fied to permit the issuance of licenses for 
the importation of these commodities when 
originating in and coming from the River 
Plate district (Argentina and Uruguay) 
in a total amount of not to exceed 20,000 
tons prior to Jan. 1, 1919, and 15,000 tons 
each for the months of January, February, 
March and April. Allocation will be 
made by the War Trade Board. 





Cotton Crop Above 1917 

The government’s December crop report 
sets the total production of cotton in the 
United States for 1918 at 11,700,000 bales 
of 500 Ibs, as against a production of 
11,302,375 bales in 1917, and a five-year 
average for 1912-16 of 13,327,317. The 
greatest production was in Texas, with 
2,580,000 bales, followed by Georgia, with 
2,100,000, South Carolina, with 1,500,000, 
Mississippi, with 1,210,000, Arkansas, with 
935,000, North Carolina, with 870,000, and 
Alabama, with 820,000. 

Texas showed a falling off from 1917 
of over 500,000 bales, and a still greater 
decline from the five-year average, which 
was 4,074,095. Oklahoma also shéwed a 
marked loss. .The most conspicuous gains 
over 1917 were made by North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 6,394 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 14) 443,261 bbls, 
against 346,490 in 1917, 329,995 in 1916, 
and 465,975 in 1915. 


Trade reports are anything but encour- 
aging. Demand is described by prac- 
tically all millers as lifeless. The market 
is reported to be flooded with offerings. 
It is claimed that at some points flour 
is being carried on track, with large bills 
for demurrage accruing, on account of 
lack of warehouse space into which to un- 
load. While some look for an improve- 
ment after Jan. 1, others are ‘imistic 
and say it will be many weeks before the 
surplus on the domestic market can pos- 
sibly be absorbed. : 

Naturally, with conditions as they are, 
there is the usual talk of too much ca- 
pacity, and the: probability of an en- 
forced curtailment in production. There 
is, of course, more or less price-cutting 
going on. Where standard 100 per cent 
wheat flour is quoted nominally at $10.20 
@10.40 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, it is claimed that sales are 
being made right along at as low as $10 
here. In fact one sale is reported of a 
lot of distress Minnesota flour at $10, 
delivered to an Iowa point. 

A number of northwestern mills last 
week lost out on government contracts. 
They have been notified by the purchas- 
ing agent that after acceptances of of- 
ferings had been filed with the telegraph 
‘company, the Grain Corporation received 
a cable from abroad asking it to curtail 
purchases, and it was therefore necessary 
to. cancel those messages of acceptance 
that had not already been forwarded. 
In consequence, some mills whose bids 
were below the maximum price paid last 
week by the Grain Corporation for ex- 
port, did not get any orders, and it was 
difficult for them to understand -why. 

The question is asked whether mills, 
whose bids were in line last week, but 
who did not get any orders, would be giv- 
en any special consideration this week by 
the Grain Corporation. A telegram ask- 
ing this was forwarded to New York 
Dec. 16, but brought a negative response. 
It is expected that Grain Corporation pur- 
chases this week will show a further 
shrinkage. 

Pure white rye is quoted by mills at 
$4.50@4.65; medium, 70 per cent extrac- 
tion, $3.95@4.35; dark rye, $3.20@3.25. 
These prices are regarded as above to- 
day’s level, in view of the break in rye 
and, consequently, a reduction in quo- 
tations is looked for. Pure barley flour, 
55 per cent extraction, is quoted at $3.25; 
white corn flour, $3.68@3.70; yellow corn 
flour, $2.88@2.90,—per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

The millfeed situation as yet shows no 
signs of loosening up. Mills are just as 
tight as ever in their offerings, and re- 
fuse to sell in other than mixed cars 
with flour. In consequence, jobbers are 
unable to supply their requirements, and 
feeders are compelled to piece out their 
wants with whatever kind of feed they 
can get hold of, irrespective of price. 
For that matter, there is little substitute 
feed to be had, with the exception of 

d whole barley, and the demand for 
it has lessened very materially. 

Many mills have discontinued grinding 
substitute feeds, and these are no lon, 
obtainable in quantity. Some of the big 
mills have withdrawn their quotations on 
barley feed and corn feed meal. Rye 





—— are in pretty good supply, and 
prices have a declined $1@2 ton. 
Buyers are taking hold of this commod- 
ity sparingly. They regard quotations 
as altogether too high, and buy only as 
they have to, They cannot overlook the 
fact that rye middlings, under ordinary 
conditions, sell at about the same price as 
standard middlings, and they cannot ac- 
custom themselves to paying $15@20 ton 
over. ; 

There is a feeling in the air that as 
long as the Food Administration is can- 
celing many of its restrictions, those per- 
taining to millfeed may follow shortly. 
Dealers persist in discussing this prob- 
ability, and until something definite is 
announced it is felt that buying will be 
of a hand-to-mouth character. -At that, 
however, there is enough of this kind of 
buying going on right along to keep the 
market bare of feed. 

Mills quote bran at $27.32@27.40 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.03@29.24; flour 
middlings, $28.81; red dog, $28.79@29.08; 
rye middlings, $47@48; barley feed, $44, 
—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operation Dec. 17: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co,’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, F and H mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 


ending Dec. 14, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 8 interior mills in 


barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn 
Minneapolis .......... 3,900 10,795 4,220 


errr rd 1,770 3,465 855 











WOME cicepcciadais 5,670 14,260 5,075 
During the week ending Dec. 7, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 10 interior mills made the 


following amounts: 
; Rye Barley Corn 











Minneapolis .......... 8,515 18,360 7,635 
FROOPISE onc ve cecvscces 5,460 8,900 1,075 
BOCAS 00 rcecvsccvese 13,975 27,260 8,610 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 50,325 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 14 they made 266,935 
bbls of flour, against 247,460. 

Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 28,965 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 350 in 1917. 


WINTER WHEAT IN MINNESOTA 


Paul H. Kirk, of Fergus Falls, field 
agent for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, estimates the area sown to winter 
wheat in Minnesota at 73,950 acres, or 
13 per cent less than in 1917. The decrease 
was due to heavy rains preventing plow- 
ing and seeding during the fall months. 
The report adds: “While wheat went into 
the ground under rather adverse condi- 
tions, the weather afterwards was favor- 
able for its growth. The stand generally 
is even, and the color excellent, showing 
strong vitality.” 

MILL WAGES IN MONTANA 


The wage dispute between the flour 
amills at Great Falls, Mont., and their em- 
loyees has been settled through the ef- 
orts of a member of the Department of 
Labor at Washington. The schedule 
agreed upon follows: © 

Millers, $6; millers’ helpers and bolting 
machine tenders, $5.20; oilers, $4.60; 
sweepers, $4.40; firemen, $5.20; checkers, 
$5.20; bran packers, $5; flour packers, ex- 


perienced, $5.20; flour packers, appren- 
tices, $4.80; truckers, $4.60; elevator as- 
sistants, $5; unloading wheat, $4.60; mill- 
wright helpers, $5. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 14, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis..... 4,826 1,524 2,237 5,661 2,882 
Duluth......... 4,314 *951 851 3,319 694 
Totals........ 9,140 2,475 3,088 8,970 3,476 
Duluth, D’'@’d... 2.55 eee 89 77 16 
Totals ....... 9,140 2,475 3,177 9,047 3,492 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec. 14, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis .. 58,642 41,675 652,911 86,392 
Dulath ....... 68,678 *14,861 16,528 75,723 
Totals ...... 127,820 656,536 69,489 161,115 
Toeaath, MaRS cis ake 2,195 3,082 
Totals....... 127,320 66,536 71,684 164,147 


*Includes Canadian, 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 14, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted) were: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
466 12,092 8,636 17,676 


191 
Minneapolis 22,745 
*771 4,483 3,883 8,653 


8 

Duluth.... 8,232 
Totals... 30,977 1,238 16,575 12,519 26,329 
Duluth, b’d’d ....  ««-- 904 58 48 


Totals... 30,977 1,238 17,479 12,577 26,377 
*Includes Canadian. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


When it was announced today, Dec. 
17, that the government had withdrawn 
from the market on rye and barley, the 
price on cash rye dropped 11%c per bu. 
It afterwards reacted 5@6c. Barley was 
also off about 2c bu. Rye is selling here 
at 1@114c under the January option. 

Corn and oats are dull, in sympathy 
with the weakness in rye and barley. 
There was practically no trading today 
after the break in rye took place. A lot 
of coarse grain was carried over on 
track, unsold, at the close of the session. 


MINNESOTA MILLING & CEREAL CO, 


The Minnesota Milling & Cereal Co., of 
St. Paul, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $150,000, to succeed the 
Minnesota Milling Co. Edward Swagart 
is president, Lee M. Abbey vice-president, 
and E. S. Hendrickson secretary-treasur- 
er. These officers and M. M. Monaghan, 
of Minneapolis, and R. A. Hoyt, of Lake 
City, Minn., constitute the board of di- 
rectors. 

The company’s mill, which has been 
making rye flour, will be switched over to 
semolina and the capacity increased to 
about 500 bbls daily. 














WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


The Grain Corporation at Minneapolis 
is figuring on shipping 1,500,000 bus of 
wheat in store here to Philadelphia, and 
1,000,000 bus to New York for export. 
The necessary cars to move this big lot 
of wheat have already been arranged for. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 48@57c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, with demand anything 
but active. 

The National Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is sending out an attractive calen- 
dar to its customers. 

Corn spr feed is quoted at $58.24 ton, 
in 100-lb satks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. This 
is an advance of $2 ton. 

Austin George, of Minneapolis, has ‘se- 
cured the position of manager of the 
Morris City Mills, at Morris, Minn. 

Joseph Moskowitz, flour, New York 
City, was in Minneapolis Dec. 16, en route 
home from a trip through the Southwest. 

The military guard around the 
district at Minneapolis has been with- 
drawn, after almost 18 months’ continu- 
ous service, 

R. R. Bond, connected with the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was in Minneapolis several 
days last week. 

A stock company is talked of at Eliza- 
beth, Minn., to acquire the water power 
and site and rebuild the mill which burned 
there recently. : 

J. H. Phelps, of Fonda, Iowa, has 
retired from flour and feed business, 
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‘and has sold his stock to the Interstate 


Flour & Feed Co. 

The regular mon meeting of the 
Doughman’s Club of St. Paul was. held 
the evening of Dec. 16, and officers elect 
ed for the ensuing year. ’ 

George Noble, who represented the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., in 
Iowa, working out of Blair, Neb., recently 
succumbed to an attack of influenza. 

The mill at Blue Earth, Minn., which 
has been grinding barley, has been 
switched over to wheat, and the owners 
expect to begin grinding about Dec. 20. 

The Minnesota food administrator has 
announced that the ruling in regard to 
selling cereal products and rice only in 
standard packages of uniform weight has 
been rescinded. ‘ 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. this 
week paid all of its mill workers who 
have been in its employ prior to Dec. 1 


‘a bonus of 10 per cent on the total wages 


paid them this year. 

W. P. Fissell, formerly district sales- 
man in western New York territory for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., but who 
has been in the navy, has returned to take 
up his old position, 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Russell, Baltimore, Md., was in St. Paul 
last week, and completed arrangements 
to represent the St. Paul Milling Co. in 
Baltimore and vicinity. 

The Western Grocery Co., at Mason 
City, Iowa, has announced that it will dis- 
continue handling flour, and will concen- 
trate its efforts on other commodities 
which are more profitable. : 

One Minneapolis pawnag A company is 
suggesting to its friends that a sack of 
flour would make a very acceptable 
Christmas gift, and one thoroughly in 
accord with the spirit of the times. 

I. P. Schei, until recently manager of 
the Pelican River Mill Co., at Elizabeth, 
Minn., which burned Oct. 15, has pur- 
chased an interest in the mill at Battle 
Lake, Minn., and is operating same. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has completed the 
last unit of its flour mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The A and B mills are equipped 
to grind spring wheat, and the C mill 
durum. The combined capacity is 3,500 
bbls daily. 

The mill at Lafarge, Wis., which has 
been idle for two or three years, has been 
taken over by a stock company and will 
be operated under the name of the La- 
farge Milling Co. It has a capacity of 
about 125 bbis daily. 

The War Labor Board,: which is con- 
ducting several hearings in Minneapolis 
relative to wages paid in various indus- 
tries, expects to e up the question of 
mill wages either Dec. 18 or 19. Ralph 
Whelan will represent the millowners. 


A. B. Schrieber, of the Schrieber Hay 
& Grain Co., St. come Mo., is in Min- 
neapolis today, looking over trackage 
it lag His company plans to either 
build a warehouse here or lease a build- 
ing in which to install a feed-mixing 
plant. ’ 

M. Lee Marshall, vice-president of the 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, is in 
Minneapolis today. He is particularly 
interested in the travelling oven in the 
plant of the Occident Baking Co., his 
company having placed an order for four 
such ovens. 

Milling demand for wheat at Min- 
neapolis continues brisk. Choice offer- 
ings of dark wheat readily bring %@ 
14%4¢c premium over the government basis. 
Some offerings of southwestern wheat 
received, but prices asked by sellers are 
regarded as too high. 

The directors. of the- Minneapolis 
Chamber of ‘Commerce have announced 
that when former members, now in the 
service of the country, return and make 
application for reinstatement, the privi- 
leges of the trading floor will be extend- 

to them during the interval between 
their application and election. 


The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of South Dakota held its annual con- 
vention in Sioux Falls last week. Resolu- 
tions were adopted asking for lower 
cg oe poate grain t 5% ge eens 
of demurrage charges shippers, 
which pai d i be excessive. The 
question of a government fixed price for 
wheat, to be established from year to 
year, was also discussed. 
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Flour demand is quieter, with both job- 
bing and bakery buyers sho increased 
disposition to hold out of the market 
pending the passing of the holidays and 
the turn Bn calendar Ra meri 
tain the ty o e- 
poo A poy in oe milling control 
rules are. also a potent factor in urging 
buyers to caution. 

re is a well-developed fear that 
the release of milling restrictions, with 
its certain advance in offal prices and 
complementary reduction of flour values, 
would leave owners of flour in a bad 
hole; and this fear is accentuated by 
uncertainty of what would be the fate 
of stocks of 100 per cent flour, should 
short patents again be permitted to enter 
the markets. 

Meanwhile, the Grain Corporation fur- 
ther reduced its price, paying a maximum 
of $10.55, jute, Baltimore, and, to make 
the situation worse, later canceled all ac- 
ceptances which had not already reached 
bidding mills by telegraph. Both these 
actions had a depressing effect on values, 
and today millers,—lar dependent as 
they are upon Food Administration rules 
and buying prices,—hardly know which 
way to turn. 

Flour is distinctly lower. Some mills 
are, of course, getting the fair price on 
their best-brand trade, but the large mar- 
ket is again back to around $9.35, bulk, 
Kansas City. This price, considering the 
added premium on wheat, is actually low- 
er than the minimum of six weeks ago. 
At that time flour sold at $9, bulk, but 
wheat sold at the fair price, while today 
the flour market may be 35c better, but 
wheat is commanding a premium of up 
to 10¢c per bu over the Food Administra- 
tion le 

The wheat premium seems to be whol- 
ly an echo of the fear of millers that 
there is not enough wheat to accommo- 
date milling activity for the rest of the 
crop year. Opinions on this differ wide- 
ly, but millers are restless and fearful, 
and conditions are ideal to get them into 
the market, and competing for current 
supplies at whatever price their own bid- 
ding creates, 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 72 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

> Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 397,470 307,289 77 
Last week ....... 400,170 284,368 71 
Year ago ........ 805,520 284,683 93 
Two years ago... 278,520 262,475 94 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 45,382 bbls this week, 30,496 last 
week, 8,405 a year ago and 11,426 two 


years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 16 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 12 slow 
and. quiet. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 


This week .........-sseues 64,800 79 
Last week .......5ccceeues 70,800 86 
ROS ks ono oR ed 83,600 101 
TWO years 4280 .......6e655 57,600 81 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 


was 21,150 bbls this week, representing 88 


per cent of activity, compared with 21,- 
783, or 90 per cent of activity, last week. 


TO RELEASE THE WHEAT? 


A majority of millers of the South- 
west are insistent in their urging that the 
great stock of wheat held in southwest- 
ern terminals by the Grain Corporation 
should immediately be released to mill- 
ers. Apparently this action is the onl 
one which will afford a sufficiency of mill- 
ing.wheat for present requirements and 
head off the present marked tendency 
toward steadily increasing premiums for 
grain. 

Contrary to this view, many millers 
are, for the present, content to have this 
stock held here. In their opinion, the en- 
tire stock would, in the event of its re- 
lease, be immediately sold to millers from 
Minnesota to Tennessee and Virginia, 
and would thereafter be shipped to dis- 
tant destinations as quickly as the rail- 
ways could deliver it. Little or none of 
it would be secured by millers in the 
Southwest, and, after the departure of 
the grain, millers in this district could 
only contemplate the spectacle of empty 
bins with regret.~ As e millers see it, 
there is some comfort in having the grain 
here to look at and hope for, while there 
would be none whatever in the memory 
of its one-time existence, “but departure 
to bournes, from which no wheat ever re- 
turns. 

The situation is complex and disturb- 
ing, with opportunity for speculation, 
wish, demand, crimination and recrimina- 
tion, but with no semblance of joy or 
comfort depicted any place on the screen. 
Perhaps, after all, the factor principally 
instrumental in fixing millers’ minds con- 
trariwise is that this vast store of wheat 
is owned by an instrument which, so far 
as they are concerned and so far as in- 
terest in milling and the grain trade is 
concerned, might well be the King of 
Siam or the city council of Hamburg. 

The single point of contact between 


‘them and the owner of the wheat is the 


local representative of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, who says, with perhaps unconscious 
humor, that the $1.10 gross milling mar- 
gin was allowed with the idea that it 
would take care of storage charges on a 
full year’s wheat grind, and if the millers 
were so short-sighted that they did not 
fill their bins to the eaves, they have none 
but themselves to blame. 


BOONVILIE MILL CHANGES HANDS 


The Boonville Mills Co. is the corporate 
style of a company organized last week 
to purchase the milling property of the 
Sombart Milling & Mercantile Co., Boon- 
ville, Mo. Principals in the company are 
H. E. Hart, formerly of Knobnoster, 
Mo., president and manager; O. F. Kel- 
ley, formerly connected with the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, secretary; Otto 
Lehrack, of the Lehrack Contracting & 
Engineering Co., Kansas City; and H. F. 
Kirk, formerly of the Magnolia Mills, 
Warrensburg. The latter two have a 
substantial investment in the company, 
but will not be active in the business. 

The Sombart plant is of about 400 bbls 
capacity, with ample storage and general 
facilities. Included are four-country ele- 
vators at nea ts. The 
is an Scodeuet Gan and the Bubark 
preg oe has been for many years one of 
the best established and most prosperous 
interior Missouri milling concerns. 


PAUL UHLMANN MAKES CHANGE 


Paul Uhlmann, for many years man- 
ager of the Terminal Elevators, the Kan- 
sas City branch of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain » Chicago, last week announced 
his resignation from the Rosenbaum or- 
ganization, effective Jan. 1. His action 
was taken following his determination to 
enter business for himself. His plans 
are not, however, fully determined, fur- 


ther than that he proposes to e in 
the gfaiir toads; aul posdbly wiliag-on 
his own account, and to remain in Kansas 


Mr. Uhlmann is succeeded as manager 
by N. F. Noland, long assistant manager 
and a young man who has establis a 
splendid reputation for energy and abil- 
ity since his connection with the Kansas 
City market. é . 


LABOR SITUATION DISTURBED 


Mill labor conditions at Kansas City 
are regarded as critical, with prospects 
of a general strike within the next few 
days. Following two or three advances 
in wa in the last few months, em- 

loyees of a number of mills were recent- 
y organized into a union under protec- 
tion of the International Union of Brew- 
ery and Soft Drink Workers. A few 
weeks ago this new union presented a 
schedule of working condition and wage 
demands to millowners, the principal 
feature of which was a closed shop re- 
quirement. At the same time, wage in- 
crease demands ranging up to 844, cents 
per hour were made. 

The millowners made no reply to the 
union ultimatum, owners individually in- 
forming their own employees that they 
would not recognize the union. Mean- 
while, representatives of the War Labor 
Board have been active in the situation, 
but without material result. 

Just now the situation is somewhat 
complicated by a strike of traction com- 
pany employees in violation of their 
union’s contract of employment. 

Elsewhere in the Southwest mill labor 
conditions are generally quiet, but with 
prospects of disturbance at any moment. 
A disturbing feature of the situation is 
that the War Labor Board has apparent- 
ly shown a disposition to favor advances 
in wages wherever the question is raised, 
without regard to employment conditions 
or the ability of industries to bear an 
added burden of labor costs. 


NOTES 

Joseph Moskowitz and H. S. Pearlstone 
were New York flour men who visited 
southwestern millers this week. 

William Kelly and H. Baum, of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, were among the Kansas milling 
visitors here this week. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
vote, Dec. 23, on a plan, already approved 
by the directors, to-restore future trad- 
ing under a system of bids and offers. 


Charles A. Dayton, manager of the 
Frisco Elevators, Kansas City, who tem- 
porarily abandoned business four months 
ago to enter a training camp in the army 
transport service, returned home _ this 
week, having received a conditional dis- 
charge. 

Charles McGuinness, who retired from 
his association with the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, to enter the na- 
tional service, has been released and is 
now visiting with his family at Wichita. 
He plans to form a connection with a 
southwestern mill. 

Leon A. Fuller, for many years partner 
in the Thresher-Fuller Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, today announced his retirement 
from that concern and will, after Jan. 1, 
be in business for himself under style 
of the Fuller Grain Co. The business of 
the former concern will be continued by 
Robert J. Thresher. 

Bruce F. Young, treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has assumed the duties of sales- 
manager, following the resignation of C. 
M. Brown, who has occupied that position 
since the organization of the company. 
Mr. Brown has not announced his future 
plans. J. W. Karr, until now manager of 
the company’s plant at Winfield, Kan- 
sas, is to move to Hutchinson and become 
assistant sales-manager at the company’s 
head office. 





WICHITA 


The milling situation is unchanged. 
Prices on wheat dropped off a little the 
first of the week, but small receipts and 
a knowledge that but little of the Kansas 
wheat crop remains in the state has 
caused an advance again in the premium 
over the government price. 

It is estimated that as low as 3 per 
cent of the Kansas wheat remains 
in some counties in the stcte, and some 
authorities believe that only an average 


1025 


of 10 to 15 per cent for the state is yet 
in farmers’ hands. Another Tain 
fell over the wheat belt this The 
growth of the wheat is so rank that stock 
cannot keep it down, and in some places 
. has been mowed to keep it from joint- 
ng. 
NOTES 

A. W. Bennett, manager of the An- 
thony (Kansas) Mills, was here Friday. 

The state food administrator, in a re- 
port filed this week, gave much credit to 
Kansas bakers for the way in which they 
observed the rules in regard to conserva- 
tion of flour. ; 

J. E. Kramer, well known among mill- 
ers, has purchased a home in Wichita, 
and will chortly move here to reside. Mr. 
Kramer is interested in the Kramer 
Grain Co. of Wichita. 

L. H. Powell, C. A. Baldwin and John 
Hayes, representing the Wichita Board 
of Trade, and C. V. Topping, represent- 
ing Kansas millers, attended rate 
hearing in Chicago this week. 





SALINA 


Flour business this week has been ex- 
tremely dull, with the trade seemingly 
disinterested; and although local mills 
have been running full time, reduced op- 
erations are expected within 20 days un- 
less the government purchases for ex- 
port are increased. Offers to the Grain 
si rea were again out of line this 
week, as none were accepted. 

Millfeed shipments in straight cars 
numbered three, and local farmers were 
able to buy in larger lots than for some 
time, all sales being at the maximum 
price. 

Nine-cent premiums on wheat are being 
paid by interior mills, while the prices re- 
ceived for flour do not reflect the advance, 
showing a decrease instead of a corre- 
sponding increase. The chief concern 
seems to be the replacement of wheat 
stocks to offset sales, regardless of cost. 
This attitude has been taken since the 
Grain Corporation flatly refused to re- 
lease its large holdings of wheat to mill- 
ers, 





Mr. Franklin’s Committee Resigns 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—The 
Shipping Board has accepted the resig- 
nation of members of the Shipping Con- 
trol Committee which has had charge of 
the allocation of war tonnage at American 
ports since last February. The commit- 
tee, which was composed of P. A. S. 
Franklin, chairman, H. L. Raymond, and 
Sir Connop Guthrie, in resigning made 
the following statement: 

“In view of the very material reduction 
in the movement of military traffic to 
France, and the general easing down of 
that situation, and the fact that the al- 
tered conditions regarding shipping will 
probably free a Pm deal of tonnage for 
commercial trades, this committee felt 
that the time had come when it should be 
relieved of the duties delegated to it by 
the resolution of the United States Ship- 
ping Board dated Feb. 11, 1918. 

“Accordingly, the committee tendered 
its resignation, effective at the convenience 
of the board, but in any event not later 
than Jan. 1, 1919. Both before and- after 
the acceptance of their resignations, the 
individual members of the committee in 
an unofficial capacity will be very glad to 
render whatever assistance may de- 
sired, and will do everything possible to 
see that there shall be no interruption of 
business during the change of control. 

“The committee is very deeply apprecia- 
tive of the board’s action in extending to 
it an opportunity to have been of such 
service as was within its power during the 
emergency, and desires to express its sin- 
cere thanks for the many courtesies re- 
ceived from the board.” 

The Shipping Board, in accepting the 
resignations, expressed its “grateful ap- 
preciation of the highly efficient and pa- 
triotic service of the Shipping Control 
Committee in its successful conduct and 
discharge of duties that have been most 
difficult and involved, and of the highest 
importance in the successful prosecution 
of the nation’s military plans and opera- 
tions.” 

The Division of Operations of the Ship- 
ping Board, of which J. H. Rossiter, of 
San Francisco, is head, will take over the 
work of the Shipping Control Committee. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Dec. 14 was 
estimated at 24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,250, or 
88 per cent, last week, 24,750, or 93 per 
cent, in 1917, and 18,750, or 63 per cent, 
in 1916. 

The dullness in flour is very acute. It 
is generally easy to find some one or a 
group of flour men that are doing more 
or less business, but still there is consid- 
erable complaint. Of course there is 
flour moving at all times, but the report 
of the flour inspector, showing the ar- 
rivals here, proves that the baping is far 
less than usual. 

In this market, the same conditions pre- 
vail as in the East as to the style of 

ackage most demanded. Most buyers 
Soaiee to accept flour packed in cotton 
¥,’s, jutes being preferred. This same 
package, especially the 140-lb size, is de- 
manded by the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment in the purchasing of corn products. 

Three mills in this vicinity obtained or- 
ders this week from the Grain Corpora- 
tion for lots of flour magne: from 7,500 
to 15,000 bbls. The mi taining the 
latter order sold its hard wheat flour on 
a basis of $10.49, jute, Baltimore. Bal- 
timore carries a 22c freight rate from 
Chicago. Other bookings on soft wheat 
flour were 7,500 at $10.55; on spring, 
10,000 bbls at $10.51. 

There is not as much soft wheat flour 
offered by the mills in this territory as 
when the Grain Corporation began to 
buy. The scarcity of the wheat and the 
premium paid on same is holding back 
the manufacturing to a great extent. 

Stocks of flour with the jobbers, whole- 
sale grocers and some of the larger bakers 
are less than usual. Those who watch the 
stocks carefully claim that the supplies 
are just about equal to those ordinarily 
carried at this season of the year. 


RICE PRODUCTS PLENTIFUL 


A number of Chicago rice merchants 
held a session this week to try ana form- 
ulate some plan whereby rice and rice 
flour could be disposed of at a price that 
would at least equal the original cost to 
holders of same located in this market. 
It is understood that those in attendance 
held an aggregate of about 45,000. 100-lb 
and 140-lb bags. 

As a result of the meeting, Maurice 
Pincoffs, of the Maurice Pincoffs Co., 
was delegated to go to Washington, D. 
C., with a copy of a resolution that was 
adopted, and to request that same be 
cabled to Mr. Hoover. With no market 
for this commodity, the owners are in 
position to lose considerable money un- 
less the Grain Corporation purchases it. 

FLOUR MEN MEET 

About 20 flour men of Chicago met at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 11, the meeting having 
been called by the Flour Men’s Club. 
The principal purpose was to hear re- 
ports from the committee named at a 
former ogg my to consider credits on 
flour sales, the humping of flour from 
trucks into bakeshops, and other sub- 
jects. The committee was unable to make 
a final report, but will do so at a meeting 
Dec. 18, at the Great Northern Hotel, at 
which time also will occur the election 
of officers. 

Through the efforts of the committee, 
four new members were taken into the 
club at the last meeting. An effort will 
be made to have as large an attendance as 
possible at the annual meeting. At the 
request of the chairman, several of the 
flour men, including brokers, millers’ 


agents, i and wholesale grocers, 
expressed their views as to business at 
present and prospects for the future. 


ASSEMBLING PLANT ENGAGED 
Arrangements have been made by the 
Millin Division of the Grain Corpora- 
tion with the New. Century Co., Chicago, 
to handle all the substitutes that will 
purchased by the administration and as- 
sembled here, and repack and inspect 
same. Charles Emmerson, who was with 
the food administration both under Mr. 
Eckhart and Mr. Jackson, is now locat- 
ed in Chicago until such time as the sub- 
stitutes are brought here, inspected and 
shipped. 

The Grain Corporation, in making 
its arrangements for an assembling 
plant in Chicago, did so on a per 
barrel cost basis, no lease being arranged. 
There were — three or four plants 
in Chieago that could have been obtained, 
but that of the New Century Co. seemed 
to be the most desirable. 

In Wisconsin, the amount of substi- 
tutes to be offered apparently is not go- 
ing to be as large as was anticipated. It 
is estimated that there are not more than 
20 cars, outside of one or two of the prin- 
cipal centers. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 

Frank H. Blodgett, of the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., rye and buckwheat millers, 
Janesville, Wis., in speaking of the buck- 
wheat situation, Thursday, said: “The 
demand for what is known as ‘kiln-dried’ 
buckwheat has this year been the heaviest 
that I have ever known, largely due, I 
believe, to the fact that the buckwheat 
crop generally contained a much heavier 
percentage of moisture than usual, and it 
has been absolutely necessary, in order to 
produce a safe product, that the excess 
moisture be evaporated. On the other 
hand, buckwheat products containing the 
natural moisture contents of the grain 
have been almost unsalable. 

“Prices for buckwheat grain this sea- 
son have been the highest that I have ever 
known, much higher than any other ce- 
real—pound for pound. Increasing this 
first cost by the heavy evaporation loss 
has resulted in making buckwheat the 
most expensive cereal product on the 
market. 

“We are now at a period when the first 
demand has been filled by the mills, and 
when further demand is dependent upon 
real winter weather stimulating the con- 
sumption. The crop last year was ex- 
hausted before the new crop was avail- 
able. The crop this year is only 
1,000,000 bus more than that of last year, 
and should be fully required by the do- 
mestic demand.” 

: NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships are 
$6,300, net, to the buyer. 

C. E. Oliver, known to the trade gen- 
erally, and formerly representing a Chi- 
cago mill, is now superintendent of the 
mill at Litchfield, Il. 


H. S. Pearlstone, millers’ agent, New 


York City, was in Chicago this week on - 


his way to Kansas City, and will spend 
the holidays with relatives in Texas. 

At the request of the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, the Chicago Board of 
Trade directors have adopted the regula- 
tions for trading in white corn for future 
delivery. The rules have been posted for 
ballot. 

R. W. McKinnon, of Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, who went to Washington early 
in the year and assumed charge of the 
Rice Division of the Food Administration, 
has resigned, and resumed his activity in 
the grain trade. 

Ernest G. Dahl, millers’ t, will 
leave here Dec. 16 for New York City, 
and will sail Dec. 19 for Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, for the purpose of arrang- 


ing foreign connections for the sale of 
flour, oat products and feedingstuffs. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., 
was in Chicago, Tuesday, and left here 
for Milwaukee, to confer with millbuild- 
ers. There is a possibility that this com- 
pany may have erected a large feed man- 
ufacturing plant. 

Cereal interests that have been large 
holders of December oats sold freely this 
week. Deliveries on December contract 
ranged 10,000 to 20,000 bus per day. Ex- 
port buying of oats has fallen off al- 
though there is a little business doing 
daily, mostly at 814c over January, track, 
New York, for 36-lb clips. 

The average wages paid to mill em- 
ployees outside of head millers and su- 
perintendents by local mills are as fol- 
lows: carloaders, roustabouts, sweepers, 
truckers and oilers, 47¢ per hour; pack- 
ers, boltérs and coal passers, 50c; grind- 
ers and firemen, 56c; millwrights, 60c; 
shovelers 504%,c; watchmen, 371, c. 

Rules of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been changed so that certificates of 
membership are no longer issued. Some 
years ago, expelled members who had cer- 
tificates used them to deceive their cus- 
tomers, and no certificates were issued to 
new members, so that it was necessary to 
have the rules conform with the custom. 

Reports from Utah say there is con- 
siderable wheat in that section, for which 
the holders are anxious to get cars to 
move it eastward. In the Central West 
the offerings are light. Millers are more 
disposed to take the intermountain wheat, 
as it is the only kind they can get in 
quantity to fill their sales of flour made 
to the government. 

The manufacture of cornstarch, which 
was largely stimulated by the Food Ad- 
ministration’s order requiring the use of 
substitutes,.and was used largely by bak- 
ers, has been greatly reduced by the Corn 
Products Co. at Argo, and by. the starch 
works at Robey, Ind. A large part of 
the business now will be confined to Os- 
wego, N. Y., the output of which is sold 
in packages. 

Bernard A. Eckhart, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., is being urged 
to run for president of the Board of 
Trade. Leslie F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., has been nominated for the presi- 
dency by petition. A vice-president and 
five directors are to be elected, only a 
few of whom have been nominated. The 
annual election will be held the first Mon- 
day in January. 

Some of the outside millers have ap- 
plied to the Grain Corporation here for 
wheat, and been turned down, being in- 
formed that it had no wheat to sell. It 
is the gossip of the trade that practically 
all the wheat held by the Grain Corpora- 
tion has been sold for export. Its busi- 
ness in October, as officially reported, 
showed sales of over $132,000,000, while 
its purchases were $243,000,000. 

Scarcity of red winter wheat, particu- 
larly the igher grades, with a good mill- 
ing demand, has strengthened the mar- 
ket, and sales were made A to $2.32, or 
9c over the basic price. e low-grades 
were picked up readily at good premiums, 
owing to light offerings. Spring wheats 
have sold fairly, but have failed to show 
as much strength as winters. Late cables 
from Argentina report rains delaying the 
harvest. 





Labor and Public Works 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—The War 
Labor Policies Board of the Department 
of Labor has sent telegrams to the gov- 
ernors of all the states urging their atten- 


tion to the necessity of developing public - 


works projects during the period of de- 
mobilization. 

The annual conference of governors of 
states, which will be held this year at An- 
napolis, Dec. 16-18, will have as its main 
topic for discussion the development of 

ublic works. The War Labor Policies 

oard is asking that the governors bring 
to this conference information concerning 
all public developments in their munici- 
palities and counties, as well as~ state 
projects, so that a definite policy may be 
worked out by the conference for expand- 
ing or nage public works to meet 
the changing conditions of labor supply 
during the period of readjustment from 


war to peace. 
Upon the cessation of hostilities the 


December 18, 1918 


War Labor Policies Board sent telegrams 
to the mayors of all the large cities of the 
country urging the resumption of public 
works projects which been stopped 
on account of the shortage of ‘men and 
materials. Information so far available 
indicates that upwards of $300,000,000 
worth of projects, stopped on, account of 
the war, can be resumed as rapidly as men 
and materials are available. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


WISCONSIN 

Miiwavxer, Wis., Dec. 14.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,500 this week, representing 64 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 11,400, or 63 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 16,000 turned out 6,000, or 33 
per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 1,950 bbls, compared with 
2,300 last week, and 3,700 a year ago. 
There was no corn flour made this week. 

Local millers report good domestic de- 
mand for flour. Some of the mills are 
working on Maree pram contracts, and 





flour is being loaded out as fast as man- 
ufactured. Stocks in Milwaukee are only 
moderate. Prices were unchanged at 


$10.50@10.62, in cotton. 

There was very little demand for rye 
flour, and millers say that the trade is sup- 
plied for the present. The production 
was materially reduced, but millers look 
for a good trade as soon as stocks in buy- 
ers’ hands are reduced. Prices were un- 
changed, being quoted at $4.40@4.60 for 
white, $4 for straight and $3.05@3.20 for 
dark, per 100 Ibs, cotton. Mills are work- 
ing on government contracts. Cash rye 
was firm, and offerings were taken read- 
ily. The government was in the market, 
and. bought freely. 

The demand for corn flour was at a 
standstill. Mills are not operating, and 
find considerable difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions for flour sold; they 
are holding at $4, in 100-lb cottons. 
There was some call for corn meal, and 
mills. operated lightly. Stocks of flour 
and meal on hand are fairly liberal. Corn 
— was quoted at $3.80 per 100 lbs, cot- 
on. 

There was a fair demand for south- 
western patents, and bakers bought mod- 
erately well. Most of the large bakers 
have fair stocks on hand. Prices were 
quoted at $10.50, cotton. 


MILLFEED 


Demand was brisk for wheat feeds, and 
offerings were very light. Shippers re- 
port buying but little in straight carloads. 
Offerings of rye feed were quite free, but 
shippers report the demand slow, and of- 
ferings from mills show a wide range. 
Hominy feed was strong, and advanced 
sharply with the advance in the cash corn. 
Mills have very little to offer, and ship- 
pers are not — Gluten feed was 
quoted at $2 advance for the week. There 
was a good demand in the state in mixed 
cars of wheat feeds, but other grades 
were slow, on account of considerable 
barley being ground for feeding purposes. 
Screenings were dull, and only the very 
choice were salable. 


NOTES 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, will 
erect a two-story warehouse, 30x150, in 
the spring. This institution is controlled 
by the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 

Lyman G. Bournique, of the Taylor & 
Bournique Co., has purchased the home 
of William Biglow, former vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Milwaukee. 

Dadmun Bros., Whitewater, have in- 
stalled a 25 h-p unit to supplement the 
power derived from two turbines; also 
a 40 h-p motor to operate the elevator and 
feed mill. 

John B. Meigs, president of the Mohr- 
Holstein Commission Co., well known to 
the grain trade, died on Monday, after 
a long illness. Mr. Meigs was 64 years 
of age. A son, Corporal James Meigs, is 
with the American army in France. 

The heaviest season of navigation in 
respect to grain shipments that Milwau- 
kee has experienced in years closed Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 11, when the Charles O. 
Jenkins cleared for Buffalo with 300,000 
bus oats. More than 18,000,000 bus of 
grain, mostly oats and wheat, were 
shipped from Milwaukee this year by 


lake. 
H. N. Wirson. 
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SCARCITY OF WHEAT 


The most outstanding feature connect- 
ed with the milling business at this time 
is the growing scarcity of wheat, as evi- 
denced uy Neay increasing difficulty in Fmt 
ting it. e situation is most anomalous 
and without parallel; that within six 
months after harvest, and with a big 
crop, millers should already be having 
such trouble. Paying a premium over 
the government price does not seem to 
bring adequate supplies any more than 
cutting the price on flour. a short time 
ago stimulated flour sales. However, it 
is as natural for the miller to do the one 
as the other under certain conditions, 
and that has taken place. 

In both cases there are those that com- 
plain and criticize their fellow-millers 
for forcing wheat prices to levels which 
really do not help the situation any. 
Probably the miller needing wheat can 
be depended upon to bid it up. Toledo 
rate point bids are now on a premium 
basis; two to three cents over the govern- 
ment price. Naturally, this leads mill- 
ers to ask where the premiums will stop. 
The maximum “fair price” for flour is 
supposed. to act as a check on wheat 
prices—but will it? 

There is a general and growing senti- 
ment in both the milling and grain trades 
that the Grain Corporation should release 
some of its stored wheat for grinding 
purposes. The contention that it was 
the millers’ own fault that they did not 
load up with wheat after harvest, there- 
by assuring supplies, is regarded as rath- 
er silly and not worthy of serious consid- 
eration. Soft wheat millers had no flour 
business at that time, no carrying charge 
for wheat was provided, but in spite of 
that they bought fully as much as the 
situation justified. In many cases this 
was done simply as a measure of co- 
operation with the government in taking 
care of the wheat movement. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 14 was 40,528, or 84 per cent of 
capacity, —— with 38,485, or 80 per 
cent, last week, 47,700, or 99 per cent, a 
year ago, 37,000, or 77 per cent, two years 
ago, and 43,700, or 91 per cent, three 
years ago. 

One of the Toledo mills closed down 
Thursday on account of a strike. None 
of the mills made any sales to the Grain 
Corporation for export this week. With 
already made, they are pretty 
well taken care of for the next 30 days. 
One mill reports some improvement in 
sales in southern territory. 

Beyond the difficulty in getting wheat, 
the milling business has settled into a 

uiet and orderly routine without special 
eature. Prices paid for flour by the 
Grain Corporation are closely watched 
each week, and some concern is expressed 
over the observable tendency of these 
prices to decline. Millers are dependent 
upon this business for the continued op- 
eration of their plants. 
* #* 


The demand for feed is still sufficient 
to take care of all the mills have to of- 
fer, at maximum prices. So far as can 
be seen, the holes have ‘not become filled 
to the point where the millers can notice 
any change. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 


a combined weekly capacity of 90,960 bbls, 
for the week ending Dec. 14 made 85,068, 
or 93 per cent of capacity, compared with 
67,955, or 76 per cent, the last week, by 
12 mills of 89,160 bbis capacity. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 

There are many reports from the coun- 
try reflecting the splendid condition of 
the growing wheat this fall. So far the 
weather has been very favorable, with 
ample moisture and without any severe 
cold spells. The acreage is larger than 
a year i The opinion is freely ex- 
pressed that a large acreage for this sec- 
tion will also be put into spring wheat 
next spring. 

Fall work with the farmers is about 
all done. Corn is nearly all in the crib. 
Some of the country mills are now re- 
porting that wheat is getting scarce in 
their sections. 

NOTES 

Louis Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, was in Pittsburgh, Pa., part of the 
week. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, expects to leave Dec. 17 to 
spend the winter in California, not re- 
turning until April. 

It is reported that the Jersey Cereal 
Co., Cereal, Pa., manufacturers of pan- 
cake flour, is about to start an advertis- 
ing campaign in Ohio. C. S. McKinstry, 
sales-manager, was in Columbus recently 
arranging the details. 

Reports from 83 country mills in Ohio 
showed that they were paying from $2.07 
to $2.20 for wheat, an average price of 
$2.12 for the list; 59 mills reported pay- 
ing $1.12 to $1.75 for corn, an average 
of $1.4414 for the list. : 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in ‘To- 
ledo Dec. 10, returning from Washing- 
ton and New York. Mr. Evans does not 
expect to have his new mill in operation 
until some time in January. 

Secretary Riley, of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, has been endeavoring to 
get some idea of wheat stocks held by 
country millers of. the state. So far 15 
millers report stocks of wheat on hand as 
408,380 bus, and stocks in farmers’ hands 
as 195,000. 

Charles Burkhart, former manager 
of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.’s 
chain stores in Columbus, Ohio, has ac- 
quired the seven-local chain of Wilke 
stores, and will operate them as the 
Burket stores. The Wilke Co. retains its 
central store and its packing-house at 
North Columbus. 

Arthur A. Cunningham, president 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 
operators of a line of 40 elevators in 
Ohio, was in Toledo this week. Asked 
as to his opinion as to how much wheat 
was back in the country, he replied that, 
based upon their experience at their ele- 
vators, he would say offhand that 85 
per cent of the crop must have been moved 
out. His company never before handled 
so much wheat in so short a time as this 
year. 





INDIANA 

Inpranaporis, Inp., Dec. 14.—The com- 
bined output of flour by Indianapolis 
mills this week was 6,580 bbls. Business 
in this market has been delivered some- 
thing of a jolt by the Grain Corporation. 
In the first place, the Indiana flour miller 
is not satisfied with the way some phases 
of the government grain and flour lines 
have been handled, and makes no bones 
about saying as much. 

This week, for pr and following 
a period of rather stable buying for the 
government, there came a wide cancella- 
tion of orders, which was equivalent to 
eo This resul in wheat 


going up 


flour going down, with the 


the best in history. 


larger mills not being able to get all the 
wheat wanted, even at high prices. 

The miller seems to be given to under- 
stand that there is a very tion 
abroad, and that for this reason halt 
in buying was brought about. It was 
apparent that the mills could not en- 
gage in any lively price-cutting for busi- 
ness, because of the condition in wheat, 


yet some of the so-called “crazy millers” ’ 


—a term coined this week—seemed to be 
willing to book anything, regardless of 
the price or under what condition it was 
contracted. 

Some claimed that at this season of the 
year the bankers were insisting upon set- 
tlements, and that this might have been 
the reason for the tendency to trade free- 
ly at prevailing prices. But the big end 
of the local market did not buy. Mills 
running this week operated mostly on 
orders already booked, and announced 
that almost nothing new was coming their 
way. The bakers were fair buyers only, 
but there has to be somebody in the mar- 
ket besides bakers to keep things keyed 
up, and the somebody else was conspic- 
uous by his absence. 

When the government stepped out of 
the market the millers in a number of 
instances tried to force the wheat price 
down a shade from what’ they had a 
forced to pay during two weeks when 
they could not get grain, but there was 
no way of coaxing wheat holders to sell 
excepting at the highest possible prices. 
Some of the mills seemed willing to take 
on wheat at this schedule of values, and 
much of the buying that was done was at 
a range under what the average miller 
could quote and make his usual fair profit. 

Mills are able to sell every pound of 
feed offered and, though the output has 
been fairly good for the last few weeks, 
everything appears to find a quick out- 
let. Mills are getting $34 ton, bulk, for 
mixed feed. 

* ao 

Heavy rains this week placed many 
wheatfields in southern Indiana under 
water, the flood being on the order of a 
spring deluge. The crop is far above 
ground, and a sudden turn to cold weath- 
er would result in the plant being dam- 
aged. On the whole, however, the crop is 


J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., Dec. 14.—A steady 
decline in the volume of flour business 
from the Southeast has been noted this 
week, The majority of the mills report 
demand extremely light. This, however, 
is not unusual just before Christmas. 
Owing to export orders previously booked, 
and also execution of domestic sales, run- 
ning time of the mills has been fairly sat- 
isfactory. 

The advancing premium on soft wheat 
has been a matter of serious concern, as 
most of the mills are finding it difficult 
to show much profit at the maximum 
prices allowed under their schedules. The 
— opinion is that wheat must come 

own or price schedules be lifted, in or- 
der to meet the situation. There have 
been no offerings of local wheat for 
some time, mills having been forced to 
go to St. Louis and Kansas City for sup- 
plies. Selected No. 2 red has been cost- 
ing $2.32@2.33, St. Louis. 

A good range continues in prices, sales 
of standard soft winter wheat flour hav- 
ing been made this week at $10.50@10.80, 
98-lb cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
mainly $10.50@10.60. 

Business has been quiet with re- 
handlers. Prices for better grades of 
Minnesota and Kansas flours are gener- 
ally steady, though some mills are making 
concessions in order to close business. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, 
cotton or jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$11@11.20; hard winter wheat flour, 
$10.80@11. 

A survey of the corn-milling situation, 
made by the secretary of the Southeastern 
Corn Millers’ Association, shows that the 
milis have experienced the dullest and 
most unsatisfactory business this fall in 
their history. No reason is assigned, but 
conditions are generally attributable to 
the reaction brought about by the aboli- 
tion of the substitution rules of the Food 
Administration. Offerings of new corn 
continue moderate, though showing grad- 
ual increase. No. 2 white has been main- 
tained at $1.55. Plain corn meal in 100- 


1027 


lb is quoted at $8.10@3.50, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points. 

The demand continues to absorb the 
output of millfeed at fixed prices. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 200,190 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 11,996, or 59.9 
cent of capacity, compared with 38 582 
bbls and 51.9 per cent of capacity last 
week, 77.5 per cent the same week in 
1917, 65.1 in 1916, 78.8 in 1915, 63.5 in 
1914, 57.5 in 1913 and 53.7 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec, 14 Dec, 7 
Flour, Dblg ......eeseses 23,300 29,800 
WOR BUM oc ctavccesse 234,000 270,000 
GER, DUE secs csccdacens 204,500 132,500 
Gta, BUR soo cccvrsdeeee 652,600 684,600 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 70 cars, 
Joun Lerer. 





Wheat Reserves and Peace 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—In re- 
sponse to a large number of inquiries as 
to the reasons for the removal of restric- 
tions upon the use of wheat flour, the 
Food Administration has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Since its inception the Food Adminis- 
tration’s policy has been to adjust its 
conservation requests with conservation 
necessities, and the public has shown its 
appreciation of this frankness by im- 
mediate response. 

Last spring the Food Administration 
was extremely anxious about the wheat 
shortage, and the public was asked to re- 
strict its consumption of wheat down to 
the barest necessity in order to meet the 
needs of the allies. With a surplus of 
only 20,000,000 bus of wheat, the Ameri- 
can people, through conservation, enabled 
the Food Administration to ship 141,- 
000,000 bus. In spite of this conservation, 
when we reached the 1918 harvest there 
was less than a 10-day supply in America. 

When the new crop came in it proved 
to be very large, but not too large to 
take care of the needs at that time. It 
was the desire of the Food Administra- 
tion not to be caught another season with 
any shortage of this most valuable. food- 
stuff, and with the idea that it was neces- 
sary not only to continue shipments of 
wheat to Europe but to build up a big re- 
serve for the 1919 spring offensive, it 
continued to ask the people to use wheat 
sparingly. 

The signing of the armistice changed 
the situation with wheat immediately, 
just as it did with all measures taken 
with the needs of a continuing war in 
view. Wheat ge in distant countries 
were made available by a cessation of the 
submarine menace, and the assurance of 
a good crop in 1919, undisturbed by war, 
relieved somewhat the necessity of build- 
ing up as large a reserve as was antici- 
pated. In other words, it is probable that 
our normal actual consumption of wheat, 
implying elimination of waste in which 
our people have been thoroughly schooled, 
will be permissible and still ahew us to 
keep the Food Administration’s pledge 
in the shipping of great quantities of 
breadstuffs to hungry Europe. 

Last year’s situation, with fodder 
grains plentiful and wheat scarce, has 
been entirely reversed, and the necessity 
now points to a more careful use of the 
grains needed for animal feed and a 
freer use of wheat. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that, even under present conditions, no 
wheat must be wasted. It is a well-known 
fact that a diet which includes little 
meat naturally increases the consumption 
of bread, and at this time, when the short- 
age of meat is acute, it is good to know 
that an increased consumption of bread 
is not unpatriotic. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Farwell & Rhines, millers, Watertown, 
N. Y., are sending to their friends a very 
useful memorandum book with the com- 
pliments of the season. 





There were only 713,723 bbls flour ex- 
ported from the United States in Oc- 
tober, compared with 1,357,478 in the 
same month of 1917. 
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Almost an: in flour market con- 
ditions would be welcome, because it would 
at least tend to break the monotony of 
what has practically been an unchang- 
ing market for the last month or more. 
Even with the possibility of higher prices, 
local buyers cannot be induced to make 
purchases, and with what are conceded 
to be liberal supplies on hand there is 
fear that a mild congestion may develop. 

The low levels at which government 
purchases have been made is having a 
detrimental effect upon the trade be- 
cause, while each week the levels de- 

- cline slightly, domestic prices remain 
firm at 40@50c above. It is pointed out, 
however, that until a good quantity of 
the previous heavy government pur- 
chases has been moved, buying from this 
quarter at the same rate as in the past 
few weeks cannot continue. 

The trade was mystified the last- 
minute action of the Grain Corporation 
in reducing the amount of its announced 
purchases from 700,000 bbls to about 380,- 
000. Some held the view that it was ow- 
ing to the extremely heavy wheat move- 
ment from all Atlantic rts, which 
threatened a badly congested condition of 
European ports, but whether this was 
the cause could not be learned, as there 
was no definite reason given out by the 
Grain Corporation. 

It is quite clear, however, that this de- 
crease in purchases will have the effect 
of further depressing prices next week, 
and there is some speculation as to wheth- 
er or not, now that it has purchased well 
over 6,000,000 bbls, this agency may tem- 
porarily cease buying. 

One feature of the market is the in- 
crease in mixed-car business, as a result 
of the shortage of feed. Many concerns 
that are keen to secure feed are forced 
to take some flour, and while this makes 
good business for mills, because of the 
satisfactory prices obtainable, it is hav- 
ing the effect of further increasing the 
flour supplies, as the feed is rapidly dis- 
posed of and the flour is not. 

The committee appointed to purchase 
stocks of substitutes has received offers 
of about 10,000 tons, and is busily en- 
gaged in the examination of samples. No 
actual gp tecenn | have been made, because 
so much depends on the amount of avail- 
able tonnage for shipment abroad, and no 
definite action will be taken until some 
accurate knowledge is at hand with re- 

rd to just how much freight space is 
to be had. es 

The rye flour trade expressed satisfac- 
tion at the re of the rule which had 
prevented packing it in 140-lb sacks. Re- 
cently a New York rye flour distributor 
wrote the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington asking if it was permissible to 
pack rye flour in 140-Ib sacks, and was 
informed most emphatically, in a letter 
dated Dec. 8, that such action would not 
be permitted, thou through other 
sources it was learned that the rule pro- 
hibiting it had been repealed five days 
previously, and so announced through an- 
other branch of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

General market quotations ranged 
$10.70@11.10, jute, for springs and Kan- 
sas, $10.40@10.65 for winters, and $8.75 
@9.50 for rye. There were offers of the 
first two, however, reported as low as 
$10.40, jute, and some instances of spot 
sales at still lower prices. 


TO SETTLE WAGE SCALE 
Tentative settlement of the New York 


harbor wage dispute has been reached 
the préposal for the creation of a new 
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justment board, with full power to make 
changes in the wage schedule and work- 
ing conditions. 

This agreement was reached at a con- 
ference of the New York Harbor Com- 
mission, the National Adjustment Com- 
mission, representatives of the longshore- 
men, stevedores, and shipowners, and the 
Shipping Board. 

The agreement was signed by all the 
parties concerned, but it has been referred 
to the unions and shipowners in New 
York for final ratification. 


NOTES 

J. W. Morrison, secretary of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., recently 
visited the markets along the Atlantic 
seaboard. — 

Clarence S. Chase, sales-manager of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
called at this office this week. 

W. W. Marshall, of the Kimball Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was in New York 
this week, but was taken ill and was 
forced to remain at his hotel. He re- 
covered sufficiently, however, to leave for 
home on Thursday. 

Saumel Knighton & Son, 310-16 Prod- 
uce Exchange, have opened an export de- 
partment, which’ promises well. A sale 
of 10,000 bbls flour has been made to 
Mexico, believed to be the first round 
lot sold since the regulations regarding 
export were removed. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 14.—Flour mill 
agents found it as difficult to sell flour 





for mill shipment this week as at any . 


time during the last month. The trade 
will not take hold so long as it is possible 
to buy on spot what flour is required, at 
anywhere from 50c to $1.25 bbl under mill 
quotations. 

There seems to be no diminutivn in the 
amount of flour unsold here. Receipts 
continue liberal, and more than offset the 
demand for flour, so that stocks should 
show an increase over those reported Dec. 
1, There is pressure to sell in order to 
move supplies, and thereby save storage 
charges as well as possible loss, and when 
purchases are made, one can be reason- 
ably certain that a low price has been 
made. The local situation is demoralized, 
and neither mill agent nor jobber knows 
what the result will be. 

One solution put forth by some of the 
trade here to relieve the condition is for 
the Grain Corporation to purchase sur- 
plus flour here for export abroad, the 
same as in New York. Up to the present, 
not a barrel of flour has been purchased 
in Boston for account of the Grain Cor- 
poration, although hundreds of thousands 
of barrels have been bought in other cities. 

The taking over of surplus stocks of 
substitutes in New England is progress- 
ing rapidly, although none have been actu- 
ally purchased. The offerings have been 
large, the bulk of them coming from the 
wholesalers. Retailers have not been much 
of a factor, and pny their holdin 
are not in shape to be offered, as regards 
package, etc. 

It was at first announced that nearly all 
the substitutes would be accepted, but this 
privilege has been withdrawn. The pur- 
chases of the Grain Corporation will now 
be confined to Victory mixed flour, barley 
flour, patent, straight and dark rye flour, 
white and yellow corn flour, cream white, 
yellow and ordinary corn meal. 

The substitutes particularly affected by 
this decision are rice flour, potato flour, 
corn flakes, cornstarch and rye meal. One 
concession, however, has been made to 
holders of these rejected substitutes, and 
that is ef will be allowed to find a mar- 
ket ab » and cargo space will be pro- 
vided on government ships for their ship- 


ment. 
Prices on wheat flour show no material 


‘with car lots quoted at $10. 


change in the general range of prices, 
although some millers advanced their in- 
side limits 10@15c this week. A range of 
$10.90@11.23 bbl, in sacks, is quo on 
spring and hard winter patents, with soft 
winters at $10.85@11.23. 

NOTES 

Clarence S. Chase, sales-manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was in Boston this week. 

A new corporation, the American 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Fall River, Mass., 
ro been incorporated, with $75,000 cap- 
ital. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by a3 | F. Healey, grocer, 
Winthrop, Mass. abilities, $2,176; as- 


sets, $94. 
Lous W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Local mills 
ground an aggregate of 11,500 bbls of 
flour this week, or 62 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 55 per cent last week. 
This output was reached once before, in 
September. Of the total, 9,300 bbls were 
spring, 1,600 winter and 600 rye. 

Little flour has been bought by: the 
government in this market fn the last 
fortnight, and domestic demand is light. 
Stocks are being cut down by the buyin 
trade in anticipation of inventories | 
the usual lighter demand. 

For the last year and more the trade 
has stocked up to the legal limit, in the 
fear that increasing stringency in flour 
rules and movements would make pur- 
chases more difficult. As a result, some 
distributing agencies overbought and 
found themselves with unwieldy stocks 
on hand when the Food Administration 
began to remit its rules. Also, the con- 
siderable use of buckwheat flour and 
prepared pancake mixtures probably has 
some effect. ; 

Millers here have been bidding on gov- 
ernment contracts, at figures which were 
accepted a few weeks ago, but which are 
rejected now, which indicates there is a 
further disposition to cut prices in order 
to get government business. One miller 
said this morning, “I believe that, if the 
restrictions were entirely removed, the 
milling business would speedily right it- 
self, to the benefit of all concerned.” 
Now that English millers are permitted 
to make flour of 71 per cent extraction, 
it is assumed that it will gradually have 
an effect here, especially on flour sold 
for export. 

Some bakers are again offering a 24-02 
loaf at 10c, against the permitted maxi- 
mum charge of 14c. It may be that such 
are still using a small amount of substi- 
tutes, although the loaf is sold as a 
wheat flour product. 

The government has not yet taken any 
substitutes off the hands of millers and 
the trade here. There is a disposition to 
criticize the government for not includ- 
ing rice flour in the substitutes to be 
purchased. One miller estimated that 
there are at least four carloads of rice 
flour in possession of the trade, for which 
there is no outlet, except at heavy loss. 

There is a tendency to weaker prices 
generally, although there is little nge 
in quotations. Spring patents are quot- 
ed at $10.90@11 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, 
Boston, with $11.40 asked, on jobbing 
basis, for local sales. 

Inquiry’ for winter straights is light, 
bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston; same, jobbing basis, around 
11. 


$ 

Demand for rye flour is easing off and, 
while millers have some business contract- 
ed ahead, few new contracts have been 
taken this week. Prices reflect the d 
ging market. Best grade, light color, 
quoted around $4.75 per 100 lbs, cotton, 
car lots, Boston. 

Graham flour is too remindful of the 
substitutes from which the public has 


just esca to be very popular, and 
there is light eye t is quoted in 
small lots at $9.40 bbl, cotton 1’s, Bos- 
ton. ; 


Entire wheat fiour is moving in small 
lots only. There is little strength to the 
market. It is quoted in less than car 


lots, jobbing at $10.80 bbl, cotton 
Y's, ton, or about 15¢c under recent 
quotations. 

There is a good demand for buckwheat 
flour. None is here. It is sold 
on a jobbing locally at around $7.70 
per 100 Ibs, 
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FP ice wr feed graye | . 4 
us far government en 

feed from here along with its flour pur- 
chases. Demand exceeds oor py has 
been the case for months. is a 
limited amount of rye feed on sale local- 
ly in small lots at $52@53 ton, sacked. 


NOTES 
Much land in this territory has been 
under-drained this season in preparation 
for cropping next year. 
bg! Motley, of the Mo: & Mot- 
ng Co., has been ted as 
a trustee of the Rochester Chamber of 


Produce shippers here are wary | a 
strong effort to obtain resumption of fast 


freight service from the federal Rail- 
Administration. 

David P. Chindblom, traffic manager of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
has been appointed. a commercial repre- 
sentative in the Trunk Line Territo 
Freight Traffic committee, under the fed- 
eral Railroad Administration. 

The Philadelphia Bourse has appealed 
to the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
to lend its aid in opposing ernment 
ownership and operation of merchant 
ships, and to assist in a campaign for a 
privately owned and operated merchant 
marine. 

Although officially closed Nov. 25, traf- 
fic on the barge canal continued until 
Dec. 10, making this one of the longest 
seasons on record. Between the Pie ate 
and actual closing dates, 38 government 
grain boats passed through Rochester 
bound for tidewater, with aggregate loads 
of 400,000 bus. 

Speaking before the State Dairymen’s 
Association in Syracuse, Dr. W. H. Jor- 
dan, director of the New York State ex- 
periment station at Geneva, said that 
10,000 .samples of commercial feeds had 
been analyzed at the station and gave it 
as his opinion that oat hulls and ground 
corn cob are not worth the freight. 

Declaring that the present rebate paid 
shippers by railroads for lumber used in 
fitting up cars for shipments of grain 
and produce is too small, the New York 
State Shippers’ Protective Association 
will ap to.the Public Service Com- 
mission for further relief. The present 
rebate rate, established when lumber was 
cheap, is 10c per ton. 

Declaring that the Threshing Division 
of the federal food administration is 
doing work of great value, and is cer- 
tain to be continued in some form per- 
manently, C. E. Treman, state food ad- 
ministrator, has asked for a complete list 
of threshermen in this territory, together 
with signed pledges of those who will co- 
operate in grain conservation. 

T. W. Kwaprr. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The export 
business is all that is keeping the mills 
going here, and t are W @ every 
minute possible to fill their contracts. Not 
that they expect to get another batch of 
orders, but something may turn up after 
the first of the year in the way of 
tic trade, which has been altogether too 
dull to last indefinitely. These buyers 
have been holding off for one reason or 
another, and it is not believed they have 
anything like the usual stocks on hand at 
this season of the year. 

Talk of holidays and inventory seems 
to be less in pray ic than formerly, al- 
though it is generally admitted that some 
feed dealers may have a little more flour 
taken to get feed than they know what to 
do with at the moment. Later on, when 
railroad transportation gets in worse 
shape than it is now,—and it is claimed to 
be quite serious at present,—there will 
be the usual scarcity of spot stuff. 

Prices are unset and it is claimed 
millers are selling smaller quantities of 
flour with feed t a week ago. This 
may be to oblige some pet customers. 

re is no d for barley or corn 
flour and some offerings. One miller is 
ready to sell fancy barley flour, reason- 
ably quick shipment, at bbl, in 140’s, 
juts, ew Yo No more barley flour is 
ng made here. There is considerable 
Victory flour on hand, which the mills 
would like to get rid of. Bids are in 
order for both these dead substitutes. 
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interested, confining their output to the 
local and surrounding trade. Graham and 
whole-wheat flour continue dull, with no 
ee wn improvement soon. 

resentatives of western mills are 
offe spring, blended and winter flour 
at $10.95; pure rye flour, $8.85, and dark 
$7.40; car say ly and graham, $10.20,— 
Sirens cotton, on track, Buffalo, through 

Buckwheat flour unsettled and general- 
ly easier, due to increased offerings and 
only a fair demand. In a small oy Syd 
best is quoted at $6.75@7 per 100 lbs in 
5-lb paper bags. Several cars of fancy 
milling and buckwheat sold here at $3.30 
per 100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. As a 
rule buyers are not in the market to any 
extent at over $3. 

According to some of the big millers 
here, the trade is more eager for millfeeds 
than at any previous time this year, and 
there is no difficulty in getting any price 
asked, in mixed cars. Straight cars of 
bran and middlings are being sought for, 
but no business has been done up to date. 
No offerings of barley or rye feed. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, and 
demand fair. Hominy feed scarce and 
higher, with a good inquiry at the ad- 
vance. Gluten feed firm, and holders not 
anxious to sell. Oil meal strong; no offer- 
ings except big jobbers, and they are well 
sold ahead. ‘ottonseed meal firm, and 


supply light. 

Roiled oats quiet, but firm. Reground 
oat hulls are held above the market for 
western shipment. Offerings light here. 


THE OUTPUT 
The mills in this section ran up to ca- 
pacity, 165,250 bbls, compared with 163,- 
500, or 98 per cent, last week, 100,200, or 
60 per cent, in 1917, 124,800, or 75 per 
cent, in 1916, 163,950, or 99 agg cent, in 
1915, 131,650, or 96 per cent, in 1914, and 
121,300, or 88 per cent, in 1913. 


BARGE CANAL SEASON’S TRAFFIC 

The average rate on wheat by canal to 
New York from Buffalo was 9.3c com- 
pared with 5.5c last year. 

The barge canal made a better showing 
than last year so far as shipments of grain 
and the rate of freight is concerned, but 
the movement of all freight was away 
below expectations. The figures follow: 


1918 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.... DRA STS. owes sic. wenicuss 
Wheat, bus.... 1,967,728 663,200 2,221,300 
Oats, bus...... 25,000 ........ 1,141,050 
Barley, bus.... 69,926 477,735 2,264,260 





Totals ...... 2,062,654 1,040,935 5,626,600 
NOTES \ 


The Marine Elevator Co. proposes to . 


construct a 2,000,000-bu elevator here 
next spring. 

The “flu” is with us again, and many 
of the mills feel its effects in the shortage 
of help of all kinds. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 11,925,000 bus, com- 
pared with 3,223,000 a year ago. 

F. T. Benjamin, of F. T. Benjamin & 
Co., floir and feed dealers, Canastota, 
N. Y., was in Buffalo this week. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of R. W. 
Rice at Olean, N. Y. Soft coal, burned 
in a chimney built for gas, was the cause. 

Charles M. Kennedy, second lieuten- 
ant, tank co A. E. F., son of Charles 
Kennedy of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, arrived home this 
week. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are 29,428,000 bus, com with 9,435,- 
000 a year . There are about 11,000,- 
000 bus of oats here, compared with 1,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

A circular letter sent out by a feed 
dealer in this state amused the rs who 
received it. The firm wanted feed badly, 
and a box of cigars was offered as a 
Christmas present if a straight car was 


shipped. 

The lake package freight season closed 
this week, at the steamers of the Great 
Lakes Transit ration being in port. 
The finish was earlier than last year, when 


several boats did not arrive until about 
Christmas. 


here think that flour is g to 
$5 bbl, the government to make good by 


believe it, and it’ to 
one fiers and pea de aa oe 
their information. 


Some millers say that the big bakers 
goin decline 


E. Baweassenr. 
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. BALTIMORE 
tenmpelar aed guick.. Spciny ona. band 
ir ar t. Sp an 
vue were i and sare plentiful in 
instances, while soft winter was steadier 
and scarcer. Spring and soft winter led 
in the trading, with bakers and jobbers 
the principal buyers and with sales mod- 
erate, though probably exceeding those 
of the preceding week. Hard winter ap- 
parently failed to score. 

Spring was easier in tone if not in 
price, with some of the leaders still held 
up to $11, cotton, or over, but with sev- 
eral brands of quality offered and sell- 
ing as low as $10.65, jute, or less. This 
discrepancy in price, with most mills 
claiming to be paying a premium for 
wheat, and the rates at which the mills 
are making sales to the government, was 
all —_ enlightening to the trade. 

Hard winter was in better supply but 
poor demand. Prices ranged from $11, 
cotton, down to $10.65, jute, with some 
dealers clai they could buy as low as 
$10.40, jute. mcessions failed to tempt 
the buyers, and few if any sales were 
made. Sentiment is turning bearish and 
one dealer says he expects to buy spring 
or hard winter on the crop at §7.0@8. 
cotton or jute. : 

Soft winter was steadier. Choice near- 
by sold at $10.75, wood, and $10, bulk, 
while consignments were pretty well 
cleaned up at $9.75@9.85 in second-hand 
cottons. _The market at the close was 
firm at $9.75@10, bulk, with stocks re- 
duced and offerings light as a result of 
the business that the tributary mills are 
doing with the government. 

City mills reported’.a comparatively 
quiet week, particularly as regards new 
export orders, though they found do- 
mestic trade fair, ran full on old sales, 
, maintained prices on both flour and 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 98,434 
bbls; destined for export, 89,309. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 58; number now in port, 63. 

Thorburn A. Bixler, with J. Bolgiano 
& Son, seeds, has applied for membership 
in the Chamber of Caimaitege. 

Grain rts from here this week were 
911,383 bus—719,307 wheat, 157,341 oats 
and 34,685 barley. ; 

J. Howard Hiss, of W. A. Simpson & 
Co., seeds, and J. Frank Ryley, of John 
T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, are back 
from a hunting trip in Canada. 

Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & 
Russell, flour agents and jobbers, has 
returned from a business trip to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and other northwest- 
ern points. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7 to Dec. 14, 15,137 bus; a year ago, 
22,446. Range of prices this week, $1.38 
@1.65; last year, $1.51@1.75. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Dec, 14, 1,205,244 bus; same 
period last year, 1,390,651. Range of 

rices this week, $2.20@2.391,,; last year, 

1.85@2.15. 

J. Murdoch ‘Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
grain commission, who for some months 

been doing service in England as a 
“ground instructor” in aviation, has re- 
turned as a junior lieutenant, with a won- 
derful record to his credit. 

Visitors were John Kellogg, vice-presi- 
dent Armour Grain Co., and Henry A. 
Rumsey, president Prairie State Grain 
& Elevator Co., cash grain, Chicago; A. 
C. Gale and L. B. Moser, of the A. C. 
Gale Grain Co., Cincinnati. 

E. A. Miller, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in a speech this week before 
the Maryland State Horticulture Society, 
is quoted as saying that the remarkable 
results of the food organization have 
convinced all that it must be permanent. 

It is stated the Furness comfort com- 
mittee, ized at the be of the 


war urness, Withy & Co. Ltd., 
owners and agents, will give a 
subscrip dance at the Southern Hotel, 


Baltimore, Friday evening, Jan. 17, to 
welcome home former employees who 
have returned from war service. It is 
also g to distribute on Christmas 
Day hundred boxes of good things 
to the wounded soldiers at the local gov- 
ernment : ° 
The Southern Commercial 
annual convention hete this 


largely attended and a grand success. 
Among those taking part in the proceed- 
ings were former dent Taft, S - 
er Champ Clark, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, and Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield. 

The regular ticket for directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to serve three 
years and to be voted for at the annual 
election on Jan. 27, has been posted by 
the nominating committee and contains 
the following names: A. W. Mears, Walter 
F. Macneal, Edward T. Sheil, Jr., W. 
Leroy Snyder and Charles W. Wells. 
The indications are that President Hay- 
ward will have no opposition for re-elec- 
tion. 

George S. Jackson, second vice-presi- 
dent Grain Corporation, and zonal agent 
Cereal Division Food Administration em- 
bracing Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, 
who as a grain expert has been in Europe 
since July doing special war work for 
the government in connection with Mr. 
Hoover, appeared on ’change this morn- 





ing. 
4 Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Puinaverpuia, Pa., Dec. 14.—There 


was no change in the local flour market 
this week. The government was in the 
market, but jobbers and bakers had am- 
ple supplies for current needs, and 
showed little disposition to trade. There 
is some irregularity in but, as a 
rule, they are firmly held. It is reported 
that some of the mills have difficulty in 
getting wheat from the farms, and are 
obliged to pay premiums for the grain. 
As a result they are asking more money 
for their flour, which, however, buyers 
are not disposed to pay. 

The general range of prices is $10.25@ 
10.65 for soft winter and $10.85@11.20 
for hard winter and spring, all per 196 
Ibs, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. Rye flour is 
in moderate but ample supply, as demand 
is light. Barley flour and corn goods are 
very slow of sale, and values are largely 
nominal. 


ADVANCE IN STORAGE RATES 
The Merchants’ Warehouse Co., which 
operates a number of warehouses in this 
city, has announced to the trade that, 
owing to the increased cost of labor and 
of almost every other item of overhead 
expense, the company has been obliged 
to advance storage rates on flour. Ef- 
fective tomorrow, the following tariff will 
apply for periods of 30 days or any frac- 
tion thereof: 98 to 225-lb packages, 8c 
bbl; 24 to 50-lb packages, 10c; under 
24-Ib packages, 12c. These tariffs apply 
on wheat, rye, corn, barley, rice, potato 
and cornstarch flours. 


NOTES 

James A. Rosenberg, a retail grocer, 
was fined $25 for profiteering in flour. 

P. E. Goodrich, of Goodrich Bros., grain 
and -d shippers, of Winchester, Va., was 
here Thursday. 

Burglars entered the home of William 
Lasher, a miller of Longswamp township, 
Pennsylvania, and stole $1,520. 

George E. Paules, of the grain, hay 
and feed firm of E. L. Rogers & Co., died 
Wednesday, of pneumonia, aged 28. 

John Kellogg, vice-president of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, was at the 
Commercial Exchange on Wednesday. 

F. W. Behrens, a member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange and a manufacturer of 
grain *bags, is home from a business trip 
in Virginia. 

Frank Hardart, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hori & Hardart Baking 
Co., died Dec. 10. He was 68 years old, 
and had been ill for several months with 
gastritis. 

Joseph P. Rodgers, formerly salesman 
for Richardson Bros., flour, feed and 
grain merchants, is reported ill in a hos- 
pital in France. Mr. Rodgers has been 
over there five months. 


Samuel Knighton & Son, of New York, 
flour dealers, have become affiliated with 
the Philadelphia Bourse, and will open 
an office at room 545 on Jan. 1, in charge 
of T. Marshall Holt and T. P. William- 


son. 

Wa A pao te was elected secretary 
of the Philad ew Bourse at a meeting 
of the board of directors on Wednesday. 


He succeeds A. D. Chiquoine, Jr., who 
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resigned to go with the rtment of 
Labor in Washington. _ 
Samuet S, Dantets. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duxvtu,-Mixn., Dec. 16.—The inquiry 
the past week for flour was lighter, as | 
most buyers apparently have their needs 
pretty well cared for. Small-lot trade was 
in evidence, and mills filled a good deal of 
it that will not take on large purchases. 
The holiday season is beginning to show 
itself in a curtailment of demand. . 

Most of the durum flour users have con- 
siderable stock on hand or being delivered, 
and will have enough to keep them going 
until after the first of the year. After 
that, mills look for business to pick up. 

The rye flour market is without spirit, 
and there is no snap to trading. Sup- 
plies are taken on only in small lots. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
26,760 bbls flour, or 74 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 34,055, or 95 per cent, the 
week previous, and 36,985, or a shade bet- 
ter than normal capacity, a year ago. 

Buyers are constantly in the market 
for millfeed, and the demand cannot be 
filled. Mills are caring for all established 
trade that they possibly can. 





NOTES 

John D. Shanahan, of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, was in 
Duluth Monday. 

_Commission men are in receipt of ad- 
vices indicating that a substantial run of 
grain may develop soon after Jan. 1. 

Local millers are steadily in the market 
for wheat, and expect to make moderate 
shipments of flour by rail during the win- 
ter. 

The locks at the Soo Canal closed to- 
day, all boats having locked through. 
re year the closing was on the same 

ate. 


H. A. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., is in New York 
attending the annual meeting of the com- 
pany. 

Few boats are wintering in Duluth- 
Superior harbor, and very little relief for 
elevators can be found there if they be- 
come filled during the winter. 

Rye was without feature either in the 
cash or future market. Cash offerings 
were readily taken, and there was a small 
price advancement. Futures were fitful. 

Only three houses at Duluth are carry- 
ing stocks of coarse grain of any size. 
Shipments to the East before the close of 
navigation materially reduced accumula- 
tions. 


Barley has firmed slightly, and at its 
present basis, 88@965c, is reported in de- 
mand for feeding, owing to its compara- 
tive cheapness as against other grains. 
Buying for flour-making purposes has 
entirely ceased. 

Receipts of grain are continuing at a 
good rate, even with navigation closed, 
and the state inspection department and 
sampling bureau are working Sundays to 
keep up with arrivals. More than 1,050 
cars were inspected Sunday and today. 

The departure of the W. Grant Morden 
late Thursday evening with 446,000 bus 
of wheat for Buffalo marked the closing 
of navigation at Duluth-Superior for 
1918. The boat is the largest on the Great 
Lakes, and could have carried a larger 
cargo except for fear of not getting 
through the Soo Canal. 

From Aug. 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Dec. 14, the receipts of grain at 
Duluth were 85,783,000 bus, of which 69,- 
028,000 were wheat. In the same time 
there were shipped 51,800,000 bus of 
wheat and a total of all grains of 74,- 
305,000 bus. Last year total receipts were 
but 27,565,000 bus, and shipments 24,- 
894,000. 

November was a very busy month with 
grain men. Elevators received 22,925,000 
bus grain, and but for the slowing up of 
the movement through the permit system 
would have received more. Of the total, 
15,577,000 bus were wheat. Shipments 
reported out aggregated 31,698,000 bus, 
but the amount agen | shipped was close 
to 40,000,000. The rush of work has been 
so heavy that all elevators were far behind 
in reporting withdrawals. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Australian wheat exports for 1917 
were valued at $65,080,508, and flour ex- 
6,854,456. 


ports $1 
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CANADIAN WHEAT PRICES 


About the most difficult problem Can- 
ada has had to deal with in the whole 
course of the war arises from the present 
position on this continent with regard to 
the fixed and guaranteed price for wheat. 
The legislation of the United States Con- 
gress under which the price for the crop 
of 1919 is to be maintained at the figure 
for 1918 is the chief cause of Canada’s 
difficulty. 

If possible, this country -is bound to 
follow the practice of the United States, 
but financial considerations make it dif- 
ficult for her to do so in this case. What 
may be comparatively easy for her big 
neighbor is a financial impossibility for 
Canada. The loss to the public if the 
difference between a low world’s price 
and a high domestic price had to be paid 
out of the treasury would be a stagger- 
ing one. 

On the other hand, it is hard to see how 
any Canadian government could refuse to 
maintain a price on this side of the line 
that would be relatively the same as that 

aid to farmers in the United States. 
The principle of equality in both coun- 
tries was recognized when prices were 
fixed in 1917, and should, if possible, be 
maintained to the end of the period of 
control. 

Just how this problem is to be solved 
is not yet clear. It is worrying Canada 
a good deal and, so far, no one has sug- 


- gested a way out of the dilemma. In the 


end it will probably be found that the 
Canadian price of wheat will have to go 
to natural levels at close of present crop 
year. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


In all domestic markets there is a 
good and steady demand for flour. Mill- 
ing is manifesting some of its old-time 
features, now that the restrictions gov- 
erning distribution are removed. Prices 
are maintained at the authorized figures. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.25, ‘Toronto; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has been 
buying heavily for over-sea shipment, 
taking everything that millers have to of- 
fer. The recent announcement that 600,- 
000 tons of Canadian flour will be pur- 
chased during the current crop year will 
be easily fulfilled at present rate of buy- 


ing. 

A goodly number of the smaller Ca- 
nadian mill’ seem unable to realize when 
they are well off. For such this is the 
golden age. They are assured a big and 
profitable export market for many 
months, providing they exercise reason- 
able care in making deliveries on these 
export orders, Yet they continue the old, 
bad practices in milling, weighing and 
mixing, with the result that export buy- 
ers find it necessary to penalize heavily, 
and in some cases to cease trading with 
offending concerns. 

For government standard spring wheat 
flour export buyers are offering $10.20 
bbl, in 140-lb bags, December shipment; 
buyers’ bags, seaboard, January shipment, 
$10.30. Winter wheat flour is worth 
$9.60, in buyers’ bags, December-January 
shipment, in 140-lb packages. These 

rices are equivalent to $10.65 bbl for 
Foobar springs and $10@10.10 for 





winters. Ontario marquis wheat flour is 


not wanted, but buyers are taking what- © 


ever offers at $10@10.40 bbl, in 140-lb 
bags, seaboard. Millers are particularly 
advised not to mix marquis with other 
flours, as this trick is always detected and 
will hereafter be heavily penalized. 


MILLFEED MUCH WANTED 


The market has never enough millfeed. 
All offerings are quickly taken. Mills 
are using most of their output to fill 
mixed-car orders, The. standard price 
for bran is $37 ton, and shorts $42, in 
bags, car or mixed-car lots, delivered On- 
tario points. 


WHEAT STOCKS LOW 


Stocks of Manitoba wheat at Bay ports 
for use of Ontario mills are not as ample 
as is usual at close of navigation, which 
means that all-rail shipping from the 
West will begin at once. Fortunately, the 
railways are in better position to handle 
all-rail business than they were last win- 
ter. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is worth 
$2.26 bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario 
marquis wheat is bringing $2.16, in car 
lots, country points, or $2.11, mill door; 
Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for 
No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREAIS WEAKENING 


There are indications that the market 
for oatmeal and other cereal goods is 
weakening, in sympathy with the grains 
from. which they are made. Demand is 
steady, and mills are all doing a good 
trade. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, deliv- 
ered, $4.70@4.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for cereal grains is dull, 
and inclined to go lower. Manitoba oats 
are selling at 795¢c bu, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam; barley, 98@$1.03; rye, $1.58; buck- 
wheat, $1.42; peas, $2. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 

Canadian shipping is steadily getting 
back to a pre-war basis. Unexpecte 
progress in that direction has been made. 
already. Conferences in London have 
led to the resumption of regular fort- 
nightly sailings to the West Indies, and 
the South African route is to have three 
sailings between now and May and a 
monthly service thereafter. Freight and 
passenger service to the Orient is being 
restored, and so also is the Australian 
line. Private control of rates is to be 
permitted as soon as ships are back on 
their regular routes. Direct private trad- 
ing in all the markets is to be encouraged, 
the imperial authorities having decided 
to relinquish control of such matters as 
quickly as possible. 


MILL FIRE AT WELLAND 

The Welland, Ont., plant of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was burnéd on 
Dec. 8. This mill had a daily capacity of 
100 bbls, most of which was employed on 
winter wheat flour. There was a consid- 
erable stock of grain and mill products in 
the building at the time. The loss is given 
at $100,000. The company has made no 
statement as to whether or not it will 
rebuild. 

NOTES 

John McCarthy has opened a flour and 
feed store at Midland, Ont. 

The municipal flour mill at Meaford, 
Ont., has been leased to W. T. Moore 
for $2,412 and taxes. 

W. C: Omand, rting flour mer- 
chant, Toronto, spent the latter part of 
this week in Montreal. 

Norman §S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, mill insurance brokers, Hamilton, 
Ont., called at this office on Thursday. 


C. E. Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., visited Toronto this week, accom- 
panied by W. E. McConnell, manager of 
the company’s mill at Renfrew, Ont. 

A dispatch from Kingston, Jamaica, 
states that an agreement has been reached 
whereby only Canadian flour is to be 
shipped to that market in the future. 
This will mean during the period of con- 
trol of exports, 

W. A. Black, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., W. W. Hutchison, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and Thomas 
Williamson, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, were in Toronto on 
Tuesday, attending a millers’ meeting. 

‘H. J. Sterling, of the Canadian’ Feed 
Mfg. Co., Fort William, Ont., was in 
Toronto on Monday and Tuesday. This 
company is making a full line of cattle 
feed in a new plant, and will seek to mar- 
ket same in Ontario, Quebec and the Mar- 
itime Provinces. 5 


It is announced in Winnipeg that ar- 
rangements have been made whereby the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., will purchase 
during the current crop AP on 6,000,000 
bbls of flour for export. is is to be re- 
garded as a minimum, and if the wheat 
is available for grinding will be consider- 
ably exceeded. 


C. B. Watts, central wheat buyer for 
the Dominion Millers’ Association, re- 
turned to Toronto on Thursday from a 
trip to Fort William. Mr. Watts states 
that, while away, he made arrangements 
for additional supplies of wheat for de- 
livery to customers of his office. It is be- 
lieved there will be a heavier than usual 
movement of all-rail wheat to Ontario 
mills this winter. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Dec. 14.—An unset- 
tled feeling developed in spring wheat 
flour, and some cutting has been indulged 
in. Sales of car lots were made to city 
bakers at $11 bbl, in bags, delivered, and 
even lower prices were accepted for car 
lots, ex-track. No actual change in price 
has been announced, and none is expect- 
ed. A steady business for city account 
is being done, but demand from the coun- 
try is limited. Car lots of standard 
grade, country points, $11.25 bbl, in bags, 
Montreal freights; to city bakers, $11.25, 
delivered. 

There has been some inquiry for round 
lots of winter wheat’ flour, but dealers 
find it hard to get offers from millers at 
prices they are willing to pay. The 
market is firm, with sales of broken lots 
at $11.10 bbl in new cotton bags, and 
at $10.80 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

The market for substitutes has been 
quiet. Sales of rye flour have been made 
at $11@11.50 bbl, oat flour at $11.20, 
barley flour at $9.20, white corn flour at 
$9, and mixed corn flour at $8, in bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

In millfeed there is a good demand, and 
trade is active, with sales of broken lots 
of pure grain moullie at $68@70 ton, 
pure oat moullie at $64, barley feed at 
$60@62, and mixed moullie at $50, in- 
cluding bags, delivered to the city trade, 
while car lots of bran were quoted at 
$37.25 and shorts at $42.25, including 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

Rolled oats are irregular. Sales of some 
round lots were made as low as $4.05 per 
bag of 90 lbs, ex-track here, and broken 
lots are quoted at $4.50@5, delivered, 
Corn meal is quiet at $5.40@5.60 per bag 
for small quantities, delivered. 

* #* 

St. Kitts, B. W. IL, is now importing 
nearly all her flour from Canada. For- 
merly there was a prejudice against Ca- 


nadian flour, but this has been overcome. 
Last year 14,066 bags were landed from 
Canada, as against 1,527 from other 
sources. Now that the war is over and a 
regular steamship service between the 
British West Indies and Canada has been 
restored, the prospects are that business 
in this direction will steadily improve. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 14.—Many thou- 
sand bushels of grain and hundreds of 
carloads of flour and feed have been held 
up in this port for several days, owing 
to strikes along the water front. Eleva- 
tors are filled, while thousands of car- 
loads from the West are blocking the 
railroad yards or delayed along the line 
in the sidings. The winter season only 
opened a couple of weeks ago, with pros- 
pects for a larger export trade than in 
any previous year. 

It was not until half a dozen ships 
had arrived in port, hardly two weeks 
ago, when the freight handlers demanded 
an increase of wages, which was denied 
them by the Canadian Pacific Railway of- 
ficials. The men, numbering well over 
1,000, went on strike, leaving no one to 
discharge grain from cars to elevators or 
to handle over-sea freight, which was ar- 
riving at the average of over 300 cars = 
day. Every warehouse in port was left 
with freight piled to the roof, and work 
on the ships had to stop. 

After three or four days there was a 
compromise, and the freight handlers, 
after getting an advance, returned to 
work. All ships commenced work again, 
but two days later members of the Long- 
shoremen’s Association demanded a large 
increase in wages and, this being denied 
them by the steamship federation, 2,000 
men stopped work, and once more the 
steamships were left idle. A few days 
after this strike started there were a 
dozen liners in port, some waiting to have 
cargo discharged, others to take in grain 
and other freight for overseas. Of the 
number only one ship was worked, that 
being a British auxiliary cruiser, and she 
was loaded with meat by her crew of 
bluejackets. 

After four or five days a compromise 
was made, and the longshoremen returned 
to work. Ships were being loaded, but 
when loaded it was found her were un- 
able to leave port because they lacked full 
bunkers, and could not receive any 
coal, as the coal handlers demand- 
ed an increase and had stopped work. 
The men, however, placed coal on the 
auxiliary cruiser free of charge, and this 
was the only ship that was able to leave 
port with full bunkers. 

A few other ships managed to load 
enough to carry them to another port, 
where their bunkers were filled, the rest 
remaining idle. The transport Metegma 
was to have left port on Friday last with 
a full cargo, passengers and mails but, 
being without coal, her passengers were 
transferred to the Scandinavian, which 
sailed on Saturday morning for another 
port and received coal before proceeding 
to England. 

It was only on Saturday morning, when 
the increase asked for was granted to the 
coal. handlers, that they. began work 
bunkering ships. No further trouble is 
expected this winter. Today there are 15 
large ocean liners in port, and over haif 
that number have been delayed about 
one week, the loss to shippers and steam- 
ship companies amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The amount of grain to be shipped from 
the port of St. John this winter promises 
to be far greater than in any previous 
year. There are two large elevators on 
the west side of the harbor, and a new one 
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has just. started work on the east side. 

The three will undoubtedly be kept busy 

night and day for the next five months. 
Harry Ervin. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wrynirzc, Man., Dec. 14.—The demand 
for flour in the West is active. Dealers 
and bakers are ee their stocks, 
and country buyers are taking in supplies 
for the winter months. Some export busi- 
ness is also being done. Some of the large 
mills are experiencing difficulty in get- 
ting their flour to seaboard, owing to a 
temporary embargo which has been placed 
by one of the Canadian railways on such 
p Aronodirl At this season of the year, 
traffic to eastern ports is always some- 
what congested, and at the present time 
is being complicated by the big movement 
of military trains coming through to 
western points. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.60 
MAMITODS 2 ccc ccccccccccccssccccccces 10.60 
Saskatchewan .....csecscccceevescees 10.50 
MIDOTER cs ccccccccccccecdsdcsesecccces 10.40 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.60 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.70 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.75 
Prince Bupert .wcesccccccesccvcscsces 10.90 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran and _ shorts 
throughout all western Canada is very 
heavy. Mills could sell their entire out- 
put many times over if they had it to 
offer. urrent . quotations: Manitoba 
delivery, bran $31, shorts $36; Saskatche- 
wan delivery, bran $28, shorts $33; Al- 
berta delivery, bran $28, shorts $33,—in 
bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT 
Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week have been heavy, and have shown 
an average considerably higher than for 
the same period last year. Ontario mill- 
ers do most of the buying, and all offer- 
ings of high-grade wheat are readily tak- 
en care of. Quotations: No. 1 northern, 
$2.241, bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 
3 northern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, plus 3c bu super- 
visors’ tax. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts of oats continue light. Thurs- 
day’s inspections were 87 cars, against 
104 a year ago. Deliveries of barley and 
flaxseed have shown an increase. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 781,c bu, in store, 
Fort William, a decline of 21%c for the 
week. No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.031,, a decline of 134c; No. 2 rye $1.55, 
a decline of 5c. 

OATMEAL 

In the western provinces the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal has fallen 
off somewhat during the week. There is 
still an active inquiry, but not what it 
was before the substitution order was 
repealed. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, mixed cars, f.o.b. de- 
livery points, $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Dec. 
11, with comparison: 


1918 1917 
BB bikk cas ove. vas Ue onto 839 662 
DOG. 6 cvecescdiscccovcvctec 665 499 
DOG. TF vesccessscciccvcscs’s 774 642 
SOB. O vine cis wisoreces une ce 965 405 
DGG. BO vis cc ccwsivcccesivss 808 503 
WOR BB ic Fo bv. s 64d0 be Wed eine 1,030 300 


THE WINNIPEG LABORATORY 


The Canadian Council of Agriculture 
adopted one resolution at its recent Win- 
nipeg conference that may mystify some 
in the trade. This reads: “Moved by C. 
Rice-Jones, seconded by J. Paynter, that 
this council approve strongly of the work 
done by the laboratory in Winnipeg, and 
urge upon the Dominion government the 
elaboration and extension of the system 
of laboratories for wane ate oa mill- 
ing and baking tests of adian wheat, 


in order to secure more nearly the in- 
trinsic value of the wheat upon the mar- 
ket.” 





the Lake Shippers’ 
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The reference is‘ to the Dominion gov- 
ernment laboratory at Winnipeg, where 
research work relating to grain and flour 
is carried on. The work of this labora- 
tory is too little known and understood. 
It has been described in The Northwest- 
ern Miller on a number of occasions dur- 
ing the years of its existence, but appar- 
ently no Canadian paper has taken any 
continuous interest in the enterprise, and 
for the most part the fine work it has 
been doing met with indifference and 
neglect from those who should have been 
interested. It speaks well for the astute- 
ness of the western farmers that they 
have properly understood the importance 
of such research effort, and have taken 
the responsibility of urging its expansion. 


NOTES 


W. A. Matheson, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
and G, VY. Hastings, former general man- 
ager, left Winnipeg this week on a visit 
to the company’s mill at Medicine Hat, 
Alta. 

It is announced that an understanding 
has been reached between the Board of 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 14, 1918 








A decrease was noted in the amount of 
flour sold to domestic markets this week. 
Apparently, the requirements of the 
trade in general have been satisfied until 
the turn of the year, and bakers, especial- 
ly, are not desirous of accumulating sup- 
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The Winnipeg Laboratory Experiment Station of the Dominion Government 


Grain Supervisors and the Canadian 
government in connection with the work 
of the board for the balance of the crop 
year, namely, until Aug. 31 next. The 
fixed prices, it is stated, will be main- 
tained, also the arrangements regarding 
carrying charges. 


Dr. Magill, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, is to represent that 
body at certain conferences to be held in 
Europe in connection with the peace dis- 
cussions. The matters to be dealt with 
relate more particularly to the grain trade 
of Canada. George Fisher, a former 
president of the exchange, will accom- 
pany Dr. Magill abroad. 


The Board of Grain Supervisors has 
announced that it will pay storage charges 
on wheat held in store by or for flour 
mills at a rate of 1-14c per bu per day 
when same is in public terminal elevators, 
and when in government interior elevators 
1-18¢ per bu per day. If stored in mills 
the rate on quantities over 14 days’ grind- 
ing capacity will be 1-20c. s order 
took effect on Dec. 15, and expires April 
30, 1919. 

A meeting of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and representatives of the 
Winnipeg and Fort William grain ex- 
changes was held at Fort William on 
Dec. 10, for the purpose of considering 
the request of the latter body for an ar- 
rangement of all-rail grain shipments east 
during the season following the close 
of navigation. C. Birkett, secretary of 
the Fort William exchange, said objec- 
tions to the handling of winter shipments 
by the.Lake Shippers’ Association had 
been withdrawn, and that committees of 

rivate elevators and shippers at Fort 
illiam had been appointed to work with 
tion and for- 


plies before taking inventory. Conse- 
quently, the demand for the next few 
weeks will be mostly to take care of small- 
sack buyers and family trade. 

Some country millers reported that they 
would be able to sell considerable flour at 
prices quoted 30 days ago, but buyers are 
loath to take hold at ruling quotations, 
as some of the larger mills are asking 
maximum price and holding firmly. A 
few sales were reported at a discount, 
but no large lots were booked. South- 
ern trade showed little change. Inquiry 
from the East was inactive, and mills 
made few bookings to that section. 

There was no important change in the 
local flour market. Demand was normal 
for this time of the year. The trade 
passing is principally of a jobbing char- 
acter, with sales confined to small lots. 
The Grain Corporation reported no ac- 
ceptances of local mill offers. Prices 
were firm, and at the close of the week 
were nominally as follows: hard wheat 
flour, $10.15@10.20, jute; soft, $9.70, 
bulk; spring, $10.55, jute. 

An abnormally keen demand for 


wheat. feed was again experienced by_ 


all mills, but the limited output is gen- 
erally disposed of in mixed cars with 
flour, and no car lots are obtainable. Oat 
feed was firmer and in fair demand, but 
other feedstuffs were dull. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The first of the week was warm, turn- 
ing colder the last three days, with a 
good rainfall throughout Missouri and 
southern Illinois. Reports on the grow- 
ing wheat crop continue good, but a 
blanket of snow would be welcome to in- 
sure protection against possible frost. 

Following is gist of reports re- 
ceived: Excellent...Good...Doing well 
...Good...Good...Good...In good con- 
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dition... Apprehension of “4 being in 
wheat. ..Good... Fine... Ideal. 

Mills included in the above reports 
are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co, 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Dec. 14 was 37,300, 
representing 74 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 41,200, or 81 per cent, last 
week, 36,400, or 73 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,900, or 83 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 58,200, repre- 
senting 75 per cent, compared with 55,- 
100, or 71 per cent, last week, 43,000, or 
56 per cent, a year ago, and 52,700, or 
69 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


Maxwell Bryant, only son of Tilgham 
A. Bryant, St. Louis grain broker, died 
of pneumonia, Dec. 7, aged 18. 

H. D. Yoder,,of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was in St: Louis this 
week visiting the local representatives, 
the Lancaster Commission Co. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co., of Missoula, 
Mont., was on ’change this week calling 
on the trade in the interest of his com- 
pany. 

Charles Budde, formerly with the St. 
Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co., but recently con- 
nected’ with the local food administra- 
tion, has arranged with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. to represent it in north- 
ern Illinois. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 14.—The trade 
here is booked for 30 days or more, and 
both merchants and bakers do not care 
to take on any more stock until after 
Jan. 1. They are not disposed to book 
for future shipment, not being willing to 
pay the price of $10.85, and in some in- 
stances of $11, asked today by some hard 
wheat millers. Some quoted at $10.50@ 
10.65, but few took advantage of these 
offers. 

Spring wheat flour was offered at 
$10.70@ 10.90, 98-lb cottons, for shipment 
within 60 days. There was no demand 
for corn flour, which is quoted at $8.90 
@4 per 100 lbs. 

The following prices are quoted by 
dealers here, on track: No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.60 bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.55; No. 2 white, 
$1.70. Oats: No. 2 white, 838c; No. 2 
mixed, 79c; No. 3 white, 82%4c. Corn 
products: corn meal, $8.30; cream meal, 
$8.40; grits, $7.70@8.50. 

Grain inspection, Dec. 12, cars: wheat 
76, corn 4, oats 40. Inspected since Dec. 
1: wheat 402, corn 45, oats 412, barley 
4. Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,309,000 
bus; oats, 414,000. 

os * 

Mr. Evans, of the Louisville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., and C. J. De Roo, of the Penin- 
sular Flour Mill, Flint, Mich., were here 
this week. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 





Port elevators are recommended to be 
erected in South Africa as follows: Dur- 
ban, with a capacity of 300,000 bags 
grain; East London, 200,000; Cape Town, 
200,000. Also interior elevators to ac- 
commodate 1,165,000 bags. This plan 
is expected to save £500,000 per annum 
to South Africans. 
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CHICAGO, DEC, 14 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-Ib sackB® ......ceccseeceses $10.30@10.70 


Minneapolis leading mill eee 


to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 10.50@10.75 
Winter wheat, 98-Ib cotton...... 10.10@10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 10.30@10.65 
White rye flour, per 100 Ibs..... 4.25@ 4.50 


Standard barley flour, per 100 lbs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 
jute ..... pt dedeneen ccbaseevas 3.75@ 4.00 
WHEAT—Milling demand good. Offerings 
not large. Premiums the highest of the sea- 
son with red leading. Prices for the week 
follow, in cents: Last 


This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard.... 227@229% 226 @228% 220 
No. 2 hard.... 226@226% 223 @226% 217 
No. 1 red .... 233@234 228 @229% 220 
No. 2 red .... 229@232 224% @228 217 
No, 1 nor, s.. 227@231 226 @228 220 


No. 2 nor, s.. 225@227 223% @227 217 
No. 1 dk hard ...@231 —... «++ @229 224 
CORN—Market weaker, with demand fair. 
Prices 2c lower. Range for the week follows, 
in cents: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mixed. 125@135 128@145 125@152% 
No. 5. mixed. 127@145 131@147 135@157% 
No. 4 mixed. 131@143 134@149 145@165 
No. 3 mixed. 135@145 136@152 155@175 
No. 6 yellow. 125@142 127@145 125@155 
No. 5 yellow. 128@140% 131@148 135 @165 
No. 4 yellow. 132@148 183@150 145@170 
No. 3 yellow. 138@152 137@153 155@220 
No. 3 white. 136@142 136@150 155@180 
Sample gr... 100@145 105@147 85@140 

OATS—Demand active early in the week, 
but later declined and premiums disappeared. 
Prices for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 70 @74% 71 @74% 71% @76% 
No. 8 wh 72% @75% 72% @75% 71% @77% 
Standard 73 @76 73% @77% 72%@77% 
No. 2 wh 73% @75% 74 @177 72% @78% 

RYE—Demand lighter, agd largely for the 
lower grades. Prices off %c. The Food Ad- 
ministration bought over 100,000 bus here and 
in Milwaukee during the week. Closing 
trades were at $1.62@1.62%; No. 3, $1.61 
@1.61%; No. 4 sold at $1.50@1.50%. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were good buyers 
early in the week on export business, the new 
Food Administration permitting buying. 
Prices advanced early, but declined later, and 
closed 2@3c lower. Poor to fancy ranged 
90c @ $1.04. 

CORN GOODS—Demand light from the do- 
mestic trade. The government, however, is 
in the market for about 4,000,000 lbs. Corn 
flour was quoted at $2.90, cream meal $3.70, 
and pearl hominy $3.70, per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 

c-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 242 147 162 177 
Wheat, bus..... 2,000 192 1,332 88 
Corn, bus....... 2,266 1,290 612 562 
Oats, bus....... 2,852 1,689 3,153 1,846 
Rye, bus....... 117 72 11 35 
Barley, bus..... 386 380 113 148 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent, war 


quality, cottom .......-seseeee $10.50@10.62 
Rye flour, pure white, 100 Ibs, 

GOCCOD 2 ois be de covoscentedsise 4.40@ 4.60 
Rye flour, straight, 100 Ibs, cot- 

TOM cccccnectcudesscscsecseces seeee@ 4,00 
Rye flour, dark, 100 Ibs, cotton.. 3.05@ 3.20 
Barley flour, 100 lbs, cotton..... eeeee@ 3.50 
Graham flour, cotton .........+++ soeee@ 9.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton....... «+... @ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton....... oese-@ 3.80 


MILLFEED—Strong and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades, except hominy feed, slow. 
Standard bran, $29.74@33; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $31.75@35; flour middlings, $31.50@ 
35; rye feed, $42@45; oil meal, $60; hominy 
feed, $62,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Steady; receipts, 439 cars. De- 
mand was good at all times, and offerings of 
milling were readily taken. No. 1 northern, 
$2.23@2.27; No. 2, $2.21@2.25; No. 3, $2.15 
@2.23%. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c; receipts, 205 
cars. The demand was good for bright sam- 
ples, while dark was slow and liberally dis- 
counted to sell. No 3, $1@1.07; No. 4, 92% 
@$1.03; feed and rejected, 90c@$1. 

RYE—Unchanged. Receipts, 105 cars. The 
movement is becoming larger, and offerings 
were readily taken. Millers and shippers 
bought moderately well. No. - S 62%; No. 
2, $1.62@1.62%; No. 3, $1.57@ 

CORN—Lower early in the pene dl later re- 
covered, but eased off at the close. Receipts, 
166 cars. The movement of new is expected 
to show more liberal proportions. Millers 
bought sparingly, but shippers and the iocal 
trade took fair amounts. No. 3 yellow, $1.42 
@1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.38@1.44; “yo 3 mixed, 
$1.88@1.45; No. 3 white, $1. 40@1. 

OATS—Prices were ic eh ay ‘pete 
was good at all times, and offerings were 
readily taken. Receipts, 664 cars. Standard, 


73% @75%c; No. 3 white, 72% @75c; No. 4 
white, 71@74c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Oo et cShi pment 
1918 1918 
Flour, bbls... 16,950 14eie u 600 $3,000 
Wheat, bus.. 578,500 83,750 386,100 49,812 
.ees 222,440 215,740 14,740 86,665 
.1,498,560 384,160 981,000 451,487 
$15,780 $23,350 146,880 105,483 
141,525 69,915 ..... 54,695 
Feed, tons... 1,560 500 2,750 2,593 








DULUUTH, DEC, 14 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... $10.05 
Class B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute)......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks undelivered ..........+++5 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 

Co eee ee ee 10.40 
Class E, small lot bakers, grocers, 


WEPONOUSS 20.00. ccccccccsecesevccce 10.53 ; 


Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 
48@62c per bbl extra. 

Rye flour prices today at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight rye .......ceeseevvcees $4.35 
Pure WHite FYE 2... ccccsccsscccvcsvece 4.70 
Mo. 8 Gark 2... ccccccsccvecssss Spee 6 88 3.70 
BG. 8 THO . ccsosscosecens slo'web bee 6¥ se 3.95 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks ending: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Dec. 14.26,685 Dec. 15.36,985 Dec. 16.13,375 
Dec. 7..33,355 Dec. 8..40,230 Dec. 9..41,920 
Nov. 30.27,230 Dec, 1..42,085 Dec. 2..38,000 
Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 Nov. 26.37,030 

WHEAT—Movement continues liberal, not- 
withstanding that navigation has closed. 
Mills bought a fair quantity of the samples 
offered, but most cars were left over for the 
Food Administration. Final boatload went 
forward on Thursday. 

Operators are expecting receipts to fall off 
during the holiday period, and pick up later, 
in view of country reports “stating that a 
large part of the present crop is still in 
growers’ hands. Nothing has been heard of 
regarding shipping of wheat by cars from 
here to the East during the winter. This no 
doubt will be measured by the necessity for 
making export shipments and consumptive 
needs in the East. Supplies in elevators are 
piling up again, now that there is no out- 
loading. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Co a Pe 69% @69% 156% 83@ 94 
Dec. 9 ..... «+++ @70% 156% 83@ 93 
Dee, 10 ..... «++»-@70% 156% 83@ 94 
Dec. 11. ....% ~+«-@T0% 156 83@ 95 
| a) Sa «+--@71% 156 88@ 95 
Dec, 18 ..... o+ee@72 156% 838@ 95 
Dec. 14 ..... --@69% 156% 83@ 95 
Dec. 15, 1917. 74 @76 181 123@152 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——_, ——-Bonded——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats ...... ' 189 12 1,068 3 10 68 
RYO .cccecs 409 47 97 es ee oe 
Barley .... 676 113 685 17 4 29 
Flaxseed .. 238 111 864 ee ee 13 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts—, ee ge 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring ....2,649 664 399 Py 134 5671 243 
Durum ....1,422 264 313 188 142 421 
Winter .... 243 23 #228 116 17. +2384 

Totals ...4,314 951 940 2,438 730 898 
Oats ...... 67 2 135 3 2 

Bonded... “ oe 9 as es 24 
RVG vis viccne 216 25 33 ae 6 1 


Barley .... 207 52 60 17 68 224 


> i 7 a’ is 
Flaxseed .. 185 38 237 411 249 54 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 14, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 

1, 2 nor 

2 dk nor 

3 dk nor 
3 nor 

All other 

spring ... 875 
lam dur ) 

1, 2 dur ee 62 pia" 19 
2am dur 
3am aur ?} 
3 dur 5 27 65 ex 13 20 
All other 
durum ..1,207 186 272 78 31 «167 


97 4 


3,610 329 1,304 1,628 378 97 


penned 


63 26 32 
97 3,113 201 14 93 


92 14 483 


1,2hdw } 408 ° 5 


All other 

winter .. 524 13 «212 90 8 149 
White ..... os Ar és ee ep 4 
Mixed ..... ‘3 ee ow . Bt? 95 93 











Totals ...8,232 771 5,387 3,219 595 635 
FLAXSEED — Strong up to Thursday. 
During that time prices advanced 12@13%c, 
with the crest reached at $3.62 for December- 


congas and $3.63 on May. At this point 
realizing pressure came out, resulting in mar- 
ket receding easily. Weakness shown by the 
Winnipeg market and government report 
helped make the situation heavy. The gov- 
ernment’s final estimate of the crop was 
given at 14,657,000 bus, or 11,000 increase 
over the previous report. Closing quotations 
were 5% @6c higher than on Dec, 7. Trading 
operations are narrowing. Today, while there 
appeared some interest in December, not a 
sale passed in it. What business transpires 
is occurring in the May. Some flaxseed is 
being railed out to crushing concerns, cov- 
ering current oil contracts. Shipments will 
probably run throughout the winter. No. 1 
spot flaxseed is quotable 3c over the Decem- 
ber at the present time, with to-arrive at ic 
premium over the same contract, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

———Close——, 
Opening Dec. 15 

Dec. 9 High Low Dec.14 1917 

Dec. ..$3.43 $38.62 $3.42  §$3.48% $3.42 

Jan. .. 3.44% 3.62 3.44% 3.50 cove 
May .. 3.45 3.63 3.45 3.51% 3.29 
July .. cove cose eeee cove 3.23 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 14 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,040 bbls, and 9,935,858 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ...........$10.25@10.65 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 10.85@11.20 
Spring, 100 per cent ........+..-- + 10.86@11.20 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,154,710 
bus; exports, 1,965,362; stock, 646,763. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—In small supply and largely nominal. 
Quotations, to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% 
bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.58 @1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—tTrade slow, and market 
barely steady. Quotations: $9@10, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Firm. Quotations, quality A, 
$1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; quality C, $1.10%. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Demand only 
moderate, but prices steadily held. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 98-Ib sack, $6.50@7. 

CORN—Dull, and largely nominal, Re- 
ceipts, 20,098 bus; stock, 41,795. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
_ location, $1.55 @1.70, the latter for choice 
° 

CORN GOODS—Local demand slow, and 
trade awaiting decision of the committee in 
charge of government purchases. Prices of 
some kinds slightly reduced. Quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$3.85 @3.92% 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... 3.75 @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy.... 3.77% @3.80 
White table meal, fancy.... 3.55 @3.77% 

Ordinary ground meal ........ snes @3.50 

White corn flour, fancy ..... o veces + @3.76 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... -@3.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3. 65 @3.95 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.55 @3.35 
OATS—Offerings light, and market firm 

and %c higher. Trade, however, quiet. Re- 


ceipts, 225,995 bus; stock, 455,556. Quota- 
tions: 

ETO ORS peaeaved 83 @s3 
Standard white ..........esee05 82% @83 
No. 3 white ........... Tob sisees 82 @82% 
Be. 6 WRIRO 2060 ccevccccdvoscess 80% @81 


OATMEAL—Values well maintained under 
light offerings, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-Ilb sacks, $4.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, $9.80@10.05; patent, cut, 
bbl, $10.05@10.30; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $3.75 @5.75. 





BUFFALO, DEC, 14 

; a lage per bbl, cotton * 8, car- 

oa 

Wheat flour, 100 per cent. a Pee 

Graham flour .........eeeeeeeee oe 

Rye,«pure white, 100 lbs........ 

Rye, straight, 100 Ibs ........66 «eeus 
Sa 


Bran, mixed cars, per.ton ...... 
Standard — mixed cars, 





per ton ..... 
Red dog, per ton’ ees oe «nee + @34.38 
Pere erences - 54.00@56.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... «++ @64,00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@63.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ....... 90.00 @ 95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 64.00@65.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 65.00 @ 66.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... +++ + @58.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... «eee» 57.560 
Cuore oo ed ~~ heater 

MEME 4.5% cone nen'e-ae sees sone +@62.50 


9.40@ er 
Oat hulls, Teground, * sacked, ton. ones + @28.0 
WHEAT—No offerings of Duluth No. . 
northern regular or dark. Winter wheat is 
taken as fast as offered, at a premium over 
the government price. The demand.is prin- 
cipally for red wheat, which is fixed by the 
government at $2.38% for No. 1 and $2.35% 
for No. 2, New York export. 
CORN—Buyers paid Sc above last week’s 
prices, and took all the offerings of yellow, 
either old or new. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 


$1.70; No. 3 yellow, $1.65; No. 1 yellow, $1.62; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.69; No. 6 yellow, $1. 55,—on 
track, through billed, 

OATS—Receipts light and demand fairly 
active. Closing prices were ic higher than 
last week. No. 2 white, 81c; standard, 8ic; 
No. 3 white, 80%c; No. 4 white, 79%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Offerings light, with little or no 
demand. Quotations: choice to fancy, $1.06 
@1.08; fair to good, $1.02@1.04; feed, 98c@ 
$1,—on track, through billed. 

RYE—Spot offerings light. No. 2, $1.70, 
on track, through billed, 


BALTIMORE, DEC, 14 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bi, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





DON is iS eis AES Tiicie Fee eSS FRE $10.65 @11.00 

Winter ........ a siebbedeewesveoae 10.00@10.47 

Hard winter .......... «sees 10.65@11.00 

Rye flour, pure and blended Seace 7.50@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ blended ........... oe eeoe + @11,56 
City mills’ spring .... se se eees@11.55 
City mills’ winter ..... sees oeee + @11.30 

MILLFEED—Sales eatlinet to mixed-car 
and jobbing business, with straight-car quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, nominally: 
spring bran, $34; spring middlings, $36; soft 
winter bran, $36; soft winter middlings, $38; 
jobbing prices, $1@3 ton more. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 1,032,721 bus; ex- 
ports, 719,307; stock, 422,993. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Firmer; demand good, movement 
light. Receipts, 65,441 bus; stock, 102,770. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 old yellow, 
track, $1.62; range for week of new southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.38@ 
new near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $7@ 
.26. 


OATS—Up 1@1%c; movement fair, demand - 


increasing. Receipts, 309,067 bus; exports, 
157,341; stock, 714,011. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 82c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 81%c. 

RYE—Nominal; demand moderate, move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 162,842 bus; 
stock, 950,493. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
western for export, no market in absence of 
trading, though nominally $1.76% Pot aad 
ment price); southern bag lots, $1. 





NEW YORK, DEC, 14 

FLOUR—Market very stagnant, stocks 
seeming quite plentiful and in some quarters 
indicating the possibility of mild congestion. 
Buyers refuse to pay prices asked by mills, in 
face of much lower quotations for export. 
There are indications'of decrease in govern- 
ment purchases, which may have tendency of 
getting sellers and buyers closer together. 
Quotations: springs and Kansas, $10.70@ 
11.10; winters, $10.40@10.65; rye, $8.75 @9.50, 
—jute. Receipts, 490,996 bbis. 

WHEAT—Movement substantially in- 
creased. Receipts, 2,735,200 bus. 

CORN—Recent government report showing 
loss of 166,000,000 bus from that of previous 
month acted as strong bull argument, and 
prices advanced 4@5c bu. Quotations: No, 2 
yellow, $1.66%; No. 3 yellow, $1.62%. Re- 
ceipts, 36,400 bus. 

OATS—Though with better crop prospects, 


. were largely in sympathy with corn, and the 


market had an undertone of considerable 
strength. Quotations were 84% @85%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 536,000 bus. 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 14 
FLOUR—Regulation 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour is quoted to merchant trade at 
$10@10.37 bbl, in cotton sacks. Round lots 

are slow at $9.35@9.50 bbl, in bulk. 


MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions, the lower cost of bags resulting 
this week in a reduction of nearly 60c ton. 
Bran, in car lots, sacked in 48-in burlap, is 
quoted at $25.76 ton, mixed feed or mill-run 
at $26.51, and shorts at $27.76. A premium 
of 50c ton usually is asked where the feed 
is shipped with flour in mixed cars. 


WEEK’S RECHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Ship 
[eis “1917 “1918 1917 





Wheat, bus... 639,900 257,850 531,900 90,450 
Corn, bus..... 353,750 369,900 225,000 245,000 
Oats, bus..... 79,900 248,100 64,500 276,000 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 7,700 1,100 7,700 
Barley, bus. 40,500 4,200 13,000 21,000 
Bran, tons.... Pe 820 1,600 2,180 
Hay, tons... 132 6,760 8,952 4,368 





Flour, bbls. os 18 $26 «68,500 61,675 48,750 





ST. LOUIS, DEC, 14 

FLOUR—Hard whéat flour, $10.15 @10.20, 
jute; soft wheat, $9.76, bulk; spring wheat, 
$10.55, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government car-lot maxi- 
mum prices on hard wheat feed, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 Ibs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. Oat feed, $22; 
alfalfa meal, $35.50; rye ‘middlings, $47.50; 
barley feed, 346. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 290 cars, against 264 


last week. bo aang = unchanged to 2c 
higher. Closi No. 1 red, $2.32%; 
No. red, a2 5103. 32%; No. 3 red, $2.29; 


No. 1 hard, $2.28; No. 2 ‘hard, $2.27. 
CORN—Good demand at 2@10c higher. 

Receipts, 358 c against 262. Closing 

prices: No. 5 corn, $1.38; No. 2 yellow, $1.40; 
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December 18, 1918 


No. 5 yellow, old $1.47, new $1.38; No. 


bart: old $1.57, new $1.55; No. 5 white, $1. 36. . 


ATS—Receipts, 99 cars, against 90. Prices 
2c ae and demand good. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 75%c; No, 4 white, 74%. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
eee --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 75,365 42,800 71,580 98,890 
Wheat, bus... 552,170 139,200 782,130 170,580 
Corn, bus..... 525,035 256,325 137,490 161,120 
Oats, bus..... 220,000 178,000 153,890 259,400 
Rye, bus..... 3,870 13,200 ....+ «ess 
Barley, bus... 14,400 11,200 1,260 6,700 





BOSTON, DEC, 14 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents ..........i.++- . . $10.95 @11.23 
“Hard winter patents ........... 10.95 @11.23 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.85 @11.23 

MILLFEED—Higher, with a quiet demand. 
No wheat feeds offering. Barley feed is quot- 
ed at $50@56 ton; rye feed, $54@56; stock 
feed, $56@58; gluten feed, $61.17; hominy 
feed, $66.50; oat hulls, reground, $26; cotton- 
seed meal, $62@64,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Slow demand for all 
kinds. White corn products easier, but yellow 
meals are firmly held.. White corn flour is 
quoted at $3.40@3.75 per 100 lbs; white corn 
meal, $3.40@3.60; yellow granulated, $4; bolt- 
ed, $3.95; feeding, $3.15@3.20; cracked corn, 
$3.20@3.25; hominy grits and samp, $3.40@ 
3.85; white corn flakes and cream of maize, 
$4. 10@4. 25. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with market 
firmly held. Rolled is quoted at $4.90 per 
100-l1b sack; cut and ground, $5.64; rye flour, 
patent, $4.75 for white and $4.15@4.25 for 
dark, in 100-lb sacks; rye meal, sacked, $3.65. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*43,630 659,207 ..... «ees. 
Wheat, bus.. -567,865 131,957 322, 059 894,337 
Corn, bus 6 asned 4,116 1,359 2,285 
Oats, bus..... 42,850 178 502 80,073 381,497 
Rye, DBus..sss. weccs 6,338 2,030 72,399 
Millfeed, tons.. 60 248 ..... eeeee 
Corn meal, bbls ..... |) Se Pee er 
Oatmeal, cases i1,200 BTS. ceces . caves 


*Includes 13,130 bbls for export. 


Exports of grain from Boston during the ; 


week ending Dec. 14 were: to Liverpool, 144,- 
000 bus wheat; to London, 109,051 bus; to 
Bordeaux, 84,300 bus,—a total of 337,351 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 16 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed or substitutes) . 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 
docks undelivered .......-.--+ee00+ d 
Class D, wholesale dealers from -cars 
or oe less than car lots undeliv- 





10.26 


SOE nc bcdei iv vcdecdcevsvecevVuss 10.36 
Class 5, *‘small- lot bakers, grocers, 
WRFONOUGS. 2.06 ccc ciccssccscavcsece 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks 48@ 
52c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec, 22... «+++ $83,225 239,790 389,135 
Dec, 14... 443, 260 346,490 329,995 465,975 
Dec, 7... 449,655 404,605 350,145 466,680 
Nov. 30... 400,226 530,840 368,995 468,130 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec, 22... «+... 15,675 22,106 30,000 
Dec, 14... 107, 740 26,475 36,435 | 76,425 
Dec, 7... 14,570 32,090 81,455 64,860 
Nov. 80... 122,200 68,015 24,070 25,325 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minnéapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Outpu --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Nov. 16. 64 57,275 212,125 328,300 3,360 3,430 


2,150 
4,840 

355 
1,350 


Nov. 23. 63 56,475 225,890 316,010 13,045 
Nov. 30. 64 57,275 272,820 324,010 22,895 
Dec. 7. 64 57,275 295,060 300,586 28,965 
Dec. 14. 55 50,325 266,935 247,460 27,265 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Dec. 17) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: ei 
r 


ago 
Bran aE 32028. 40 $40.00 40. 50 
Stand. middiings. 30, ee. 24 40.50@41.00 
Flour middling -@29.81 47.00@49.00 
R. dog, 140-lb Sate 29.79 @30. 08 55.50@56.50 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$56.75@57.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs 





No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.25@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 47.00@48.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.656@ 3.70 
Corn meal, yellowt .........--. 3.65@ 3.60 
Rye flour, whitef .............. 4.50@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.20@ 3.25 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 3.20@ 3.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.30@ 9.40 


Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. . 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.0 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

POT TOM . 2. eee ceeeceveneeeses 30,00@50.00 
Can. black seed screen! ton.. ees ord 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks{ 6.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 





eeeee 


per ton additional. 
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Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No, 2 
Dark northern spring.... #2: 2 $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.18% 
Red spring ........+..+5 pies 2.13% . 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DOPUM ccc ccc ccccseccces BBLH 2.18% 
Red durum ........... 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.28% 2.20% 
Hard winter ......++.++. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........... 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 15 
Dec.14 Dec.7 1917 
Wheat, bus ...... 4,825,890 4, $77, 120 1,523,960 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,846 36,270 23,742 
Millstuff, tons .. 2,303 1,676 2,232 
Corn, bus ........ 218,960 217,460 181,530 
Oats, bus ........ 1,311,200 1,333,710 689,530 
Barley, bus ...... 1,173,120 1,140,360 756,280 
Rye, bus ........- 1,026,000 824,600 293,580 
Flaxseed, bus . 174,900 109,140 109,000 


Shipments erie Minneapolis by weeks end- 
D 


ing Saturday were: ec. 15 
Dec.14 Dec. 7 1917 
Wheat, bus ...... 720,200 922,240 419,680 
Flour, bbls ...... 627,941 622,291 303,704 
Milistuff, tons.... 16,200 18,467 16,489 
Corn, bus ........ 156,600 64,480 117,120 
Oats, bus ........ 1,456,920 1,327,120 869,320 
Barley, bus ...... 456,330 437,600 493,920 
Rye, bus ........ 96,000 62,560 175,500 
Flaxseed, bus.... 44,880 34,680 19,550 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s 9mit- 








ted): Dec, 15 Dec. 16 
Dec. 14 Dee.7 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 2,422 2,251 ete 512 
No. 1 northern.11,514 11,823 1,861 
No, 2 northern. 2,222 1,835 coe 2,356 
Other grades .. 6,587 6,145 7,373 
Totals ....0... 22,745 22,064 466 12,092 
po we | ereerees 8,636 6,777 ea sie 
BW BORE 3s ses-cccs 17,676 17,211 
Em. 1988 Seca cs 17,516 17,166 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES. 

Daily closing cash price’ of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week oan per zy 
Dec. Corn ats 
10. 1837@140 on eiex 156% @187% 
11. 187@140 69% @69% 156% @157 
12. 142@145 70% @70% 156% @157 
13. 145@147 71%@72 156 @156% 
14. °143@145 69% @70% 166 @156% 
16. 141@143 68 @69 156 @156% 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dee. 15 Dec. 16 Dec, 18 


Dec. 14 Dec. 7 1917 1916 1915 
Corn .... 178 64 17 92 15 
Oats ....1,067 1,254 2,041 7,232 38,558 
Barley ..1,099 748 628 680 564 
Rye ....2,032 1,466 621 632 533 
Flaxseed. 61 64 59 269 169 





/ Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec, 16.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


Destination— Dec. 14 Dee. 7 1917 1916 
London ........ 2 a 45 
Liverpool ...... “8 my 3 7 
Glasgow ....... 4 59 3 21 

MOD A chwdesdead ore “4 2 .% 
Falmouth ...... 10 14 _ we 
Bristol ......... + ee 3 6 
Havre: ons views 7 oo es 
Marseilles ..... 6 Seis ‘ss 
Manchester .... .. ve 4 
Bordeaux ...... 61 ws aie v4 
Christiania ..... ‘% we yA 5 
Belfast ........ “e i. : 8 
MP acavecsitce ne 2 re 
France ....... . 42 21 1 10 
Rotterdam ..... 48 59 vices 4 
Gibraltar ...... 49 17 ee rs 
Copenhagen.... .. se rf) 2 

7 ae as 

9 
21 9 
sd 3 
14 42 
3 24 
13 
Py — 7 
1 6 16 
301 24 222 








Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r— -Mpls—, -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec, Jan. 


Dec, 10 ...$3.58 3.57 3.56 3.53 3.54 
Dec, 11 ... 3.64 3.63 3.61 3.58 3.58 
Dec, 12 3.59 3.58 3.56 3.53 3.55 
Dec. 13 3.53 3.52 3.52 3.49 - 3.50% 
Dec. 14 ... 3.52% 3.51% 3.51% 3.48% 3.50 
Dec. 16 . 3.53 3.52 352 3.49 3.50 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

e—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
peseseetin. 175 109 234 61 59 86269 





Duluth..... 185 88 237 238 111 877 
Totals.... 360 147 471 289 170 1,146 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec. 14, 
1918, were, in busheis (000’s omitted): 


ame i) ee om) 





1918 1917 918 
Minneapolis ... 2,389 2,492 Loge 
Duluth ........ 2,344 1,482 2,292 1.568 
Totals ....... 4,783 8,974 38,298 2,080 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 
Albany ........- 33.6 New York® .....- 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Boston ...:..... 36.6 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Bostont ......-- 34.56 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Boston* . «s+. 833.5 Portland ....... 36.6 
Buffalo ... -. 25.5 Portland® ..... 33.5 
Burlington -+eee 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ,..... 24.56 Quebec .... 41.5 
Corning ........ 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur .......+.+ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ;......-. 81.6 Rockland ..... +. 36.5 
PPP eer ees 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids.. 24.6 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... $1.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.6 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca ,......... 31.56 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy ....+.+++-- 83.6 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica .........+. 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 81.5 tional) ....... 12.6 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates of flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 





40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 

42.0 Rochester . 36.5 

Philadelphia «+++ 88.0 Cleveland . - 27.6 

Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points. - 87.0 

Albany ......... 39.0 Columbus ..... - 27.0 

Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.6 

Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 

Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 


Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Dec. 
14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





ee Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

3 Be dpi cts Pars 586 107 169 1 
Smpite 4 Kedeoce 553 132 86 24 
Consolidated ..... 764 42 76 5 
Ogilvies ......... 606 84 203 oe 
Western ......... 599 46 30 101 
Grain Growers ... 676 459 421 es 
Fort William .... 335 239 95 18 
Bastern .......+. 465 64 95 es 
A Ae . 773 364 92 32 
Can, Northern ... 635 618 613 1 
Can. Gov’t ....... 239 146. 98 41 
*Can, Gov't .. 62 





Thunder Bay ..... 309 141 180 27 











Sask. Co-op. ..... 802 235 115 76 

Lee 7,331 2,675 2,224 389 
Year ago ........ 2,826 2,911 920 419 
Receipts ........ 6,205 274 216 137 
*Receipts ........ oe oe es 6 
Lake shipments.. 1,890 ve 61 9 
Rail shipments .. 433 159 9 15 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 No. 1 C. W....;. 4 
No. 1 northern..2,718 No, 2 C. W...... 343 





No. 2 northern... 953 No. 3 C. W...... 508 
No, .3 northern... 953 Bx. 1 feed ...... 371 
oi eh eee ee ee GBT 1 GEOR sescvccs. 361 
No. 5 eccies 614 2 feed ......... 782 
OE SPR ea 562 Others ......... 306 
Pa PEL ITT ETeE 152 

Others ........5 768 TOUR ween. 2,675 


*For account of imperial government. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Dec. 14 ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore. .. 469 103 816 989 3 

Boston ..... 606 1 2 oe 

Buffalo .... 8,009 157 1,769 2,819 1,093 

Chicago ... 22,781 ° 11,638 1,058 7650 
Detroit .... 69 209 74 





Duluth 


nd 189 409 676 
Galveston we nh 


1, 728 abs ets 
Indianapolis 297 347 309 22 


Kansas City. 14,361 186 2,191 183 ee 
Milwaukee... 2,129 36 399 601 1,316 
Minneapolis. 22,745 72 1,067 2 1,099 


N. Orleans... 4,152 55 476 ae 
Newp. News ose aes 77 eee 
New York.. 2,935 63 1,378 922 369 
Omaha ..... 4,038 436 1,444 106 78 
Peoria ..... — 1138 247 oes eee 
nts 637 41 483 450 18 
St. Louis, . 2,549 185 235 43 53 
Toledo ..... 1,516 71 774 58 11 
Canals ..... 223 dge soe ose see 
Lakes ..... 924 cee 200 
Totals ...111,255 2,477 28,731 10,659 6,983 
Last year .. 25,361 2,407 15,875 2,997 3,675 
Changes for the week: Increases—Corn, 
261,000 bus; barley, 369,000. Decreases— 
Wheat, 2,042,000 bus; rye, 1,706,000; oats, 


2,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Dec. 11 .... 5622 146 449 72 808 300 
Dec, 12 .... 463 171 339 83 1,030 352 
Dec, 13 .... 638 168 460 98 712 261 


Dec, 14.... 578 159 427 80 677 395 
Dec. 16 .... 981 360 611 64 646 339 
Dee, 17.... 479 226 931 130 617 752 


_ 


Totals... 3,661 1,230 3,217 527 4,390 2,399 
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(Continued from page 1022.) 
in connection with the 1917-18 harvest 
was 103,180,000 bus, and 82,720,000 was 
still in shippers’ or millers’ hands. The 
overdraft of the Australian Wheat Board 
was £12,375,000, of which South Australia 
was responsible for £4,556,000. Victoria 


* came next with £3,997,000. Then fol- 


lowed New South Wales with £3,050,000, 
and finally Western Australia with 
£792,000. 


THE WHEAT POOL 


Among the matters dealt with at the 
latest meeting of the Australian Wheat 
Board in Melbourne was the question of 
pooling local wheat sales as well as the 
over-sea sales. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was decided that the present 
system of pooling only over-sea wheat 
sales should continue. 


THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


The seventh Australian war loan was a 
pronounced success, in every respect. The 
commonwealth government asked for £40,- 
000,000, and the total amount subscribed 
was £43,999,639. The states’ subscrip- 
tions were as follows: 


Subscribed Quot 


a 
New South Wales .... £16,598,335 £16,000,000 







bo et 14,069,875 13,500,000 
Queensland ... os 5,996,350 5,000,000 
South Australia .. e 4,399,129 ~ 3,500,000 
Western Australia ... 1,547,975 1,000,000 
errr ce 1,347,975 1,000,000 


The number of applications was 241,- 
668, or 100,000 more than for the fourth 
loan. The amount subscribed was nearly 
£1,000,000 more than for the preceding 
loan... The average subscription was £181 
per applicant. The success of the loan 
was held by the federal treasurer, Mr. 
Watt, to be due, not only to the public’s 
determination to keep the war proceed- 
ings going properly, but also to better 
organization and the introduction of the 
compulsory war loan bill. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SHIPS 


When, during his previous visit to Eng- 
land, the prime minister of Australia, 
Mr. Hughes, purchased 15 steamers for 
the commonwealth, his action was round- 
ly criticized by practically all sections 
of the community. It was felt that he 
had made a grave mistake. Events, how- 
ever, have revealed that, as a matter of 
fact, the transaction was a sound invest- 
ment in every respect. 

It was recently officially stated that the 
original cost of the fleet, £2,052,654, had 
been liquidated, together with an addi- 
tional capital expenditure of £40,000 on 
improvements to the vessels. The gross 
profit from the inception of the line to 
June 30 last had been £1,358,500, and the 
next profit £1,004,000, of which £100,000 
had been set apart for boiler renewals 
and repairs. The insurance fund which 


‘had been inaugurated stood at £120,000. 


The fleet had already carried 200,000 
tons of Australian wheat and flour to 
Great Britain and France. The home- 
ward freights had been little more than 
half what was asked by neutral vessels, 
while the frei on paper and oil from 
America had ot less than half the cur- 
rent rates. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that 
the line had saved Australia more than 
£2,000,000 in taxation in two years, and 
had carried produce cheaper than any 
other line, thus keeping: freights down. 


RESTRICTING IMPORTS 


The federal government recently an- 
nounced its determination to restrict rig- 
orously the importation of goods into 
Australia. This intention follows repre- 
sentations from the imperial‘ authorities 
regarding what they consider to be an 
excessive amount of tonnage required for 
Australia, and the direct request that the 
use of paper and petrol should be re- 
stricted. 

OVER-SEA TRADE 


Official trade statistics for the common- 
wealth for August have been made avail- 


able. They s a large expansion in 
inward and outward business. Imports 
were assessed at £8,398,412, agninst 


£2,950,804 in August, 1917, and com- 
pared with the preceding month there 
was an advance of £1,914,393. Exports 
for August were £7,789,894, against 
£4,707,026 for August, 1917, and £5,163,- 
668 for July of this year. The trade 

balance for the two months of the cur- 
rent financial year was £828,869 in favor 
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prt inane, Oe DEATH OF CHARLESH.SEYBT 


THE WEEVIL PROBLEM 

As my previous letters have indicated, 
one of the most serious problems which 
has faced the authorities in Australia for 
some time has been that of successfully 
combating the weevil pest in wheat. Her- 
culean efforts have been put forth in the 
principal grain-grawing states to solve 
the difficulty, but apparently it has been 
left to South Australian investigators to 
find the way out. 

At a recent sitting of the Royal Com- 
mission of the Wheat Scheme and Rural 
Industries in this state the director of 
chemistry, Dr. W. A. Hargreaves, gave 
particulars of experiments which had been 


‘ conducted at Port Adelaide. A stack of 


wheat containing between 8,000 and 9,000 
bags was entirely inclosed with malthoid, 
and made as nearly airtight as possible. 
A gas producer plant was secured, and 
ultimately a gas was passed through which 
consisted of nearly 80 per cent of nitro- 
gen and 20 per cent of carbon dioxide. 
The nét result was that, so far as could 
be seen, the whole of the weevil in the 
stack had been killed. 

In answer to questions by members of 
the commission, Dr. Hargreaves said the 
effect of the introduction of the carbon 
dioxide was to smother the weevils. Ap- 
parently the quality of the grain was 
not detrimentally affected by the poison. 

The museum entomologist, A. M. Lea, 
was even more definite. He said the stack 
had carried thousands of millions of 
weevils, but all of them had been killed 
by the gas which had been pumped in. 
As one of the experimenters, he was sat- 
isfied from the Port Adelaide experiences 
that if the various stacks affected with 
weevil were inclosed with malthoid, and 
carbon dioxide were introduced, the 
weevil pest would be wiped out. The gas, 
of course, would also destroy mice, rats 
and other vermin. 

Subsequently, at a meeting of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, the value of the 
work done by the South Australian 
Weevil Committee was recognized, and 
it was decided to make a grant up to 
£1,000 for further investigational work. 


VICTORIAN POSITION 

The agricultural outlook, especially 
over the greater part of the mallee coun- 
try, is not so bright in Victoria as it 
was at this time last year. September 
and October were exceptionally dry 
months and, although occasional light 
showers have assisted to carry the crops 
on, a saturating downpour is urgently 
needed to insure a satisfactory harvest. 

In consequence of the great drouth of 
1914, the Victorian government advanced 
£500,000 to the settlers in the mallee 
country to tide them over their period of 
stress. The policy has been abundantly 
justified by results. In the succeeding 
harvest the special stretch of country as- 
sisted, between Quyen and Murrayville, 
produced upward of 1,000,000 bags of 
wheat, and in the succeeding seasons it 
added materially to the productive 
wealth of the state. 

Had it not been for the wise and time- 
ly generosity of the government, most 
of this revenue woyld have been lost, for 
a great many of the pioneers who are 
now established on a firm financial basis 
would have been driven off their blocks. 
It is interesting and gratifying to learn 
that, of the large sum advanced, all ex- 
cept £17,750 has been repaid to the 
government. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

The government statist of New South 
Wales estimates that the area under 
wheat this season in that state is 
2,811,870 acres, and for hay 383,530 
acres. The area under grain is less 
than in any of the three preceding 
seasons, and as regards the total area un- 
der wheat cultivation, it is lower than in 
any of the previous five seasons. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





A material increase in the production 
of corn in South Africa is looked for. 

A farmer in the Sedley, Sask., district 
was cutting grain as late as Nov. 16, says 
the Manitoba Free Press. 





As many as 50 employees of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, 
Ont., were ill at the same time with in- 
fluenza. 





The President of the Millers’ National Insurance Company, Former Presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Association, Pioneer in the American 
Milling Industry and One of Its Earliest Flour Exporters, Dies 
at His Home in Highland, Ill.—An Account of His Career 


On Friday, Dec. 13, after a brief attack 
of influenza, Charles H. Seybt, president 
of the Highland Milling Co., the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co. and the Millers’ 
Mutual Casualty Co., died at his home 
in Highland, Ill. His funeral occurred on 
Sunday, Dec. 15, but, owing to epidemic 
regulations, the attendance of his numer- 
ous friends and business associates was 
discouraged. 





a farm in Wisconsin, and here he studied 
hard and soon became able to speak and 
write English fluently. 

In the autumn of 1857 he moved to St. 
Louis, and became connected with a litho- 
graphing house which sent him to High- 
land, Ill., to make pictures of the town 
and its best residences. This visit oc- 
curred in January, 1861, and on Nov, 23 
of the same year he married Frances A. 


The Late Charles H. Seybt 


Charles Helmuth Seybt was born in 
Bautzen, Germany, on March 18, 1840, 
the son of David and Julia Seybt. His 
father was a prominent minister of the 
Lutheran church. He emigratea to the 
United States when he was 16 years of 
age, arriving in this country practically 
penniless, the small sum he started from 
home with having been borrowed by a fel- 
low-passenger. 

He had been given an excellent educa- 
tion, but it did not include knowledge of 
the English language, and therefore he 
found himself greatly handicapped in 
— way in the country of his adop- 
tion. His first opportunity was found on 


Suppiger, the daughter of one of the 
founders of Highland. 

He became active in securing for the 
town connection with the Vandalia Rail- 
road, and thus subsequently became one 
of the directors of that railway, a position 
he held until its absorption by the Penn- 
sylvania System a few years ago. It was 
about this time that he became interested 
in a flour mill at Highland, to the inter- 
ests of which he gave his undivided atten- 
tion. 

Fourteen busy years followed his mar- 
riage, his identification with Highland and 
the beginning of his milling business, 
when in 1875 he became convinced that 
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millers: should secure fire insurance at 
rates more reasonable than those being 
charged them, and resolved to organize 
a mutual company for this purpose. Ac- 
cordingly he personally visited the lead- 
ing millers in southern Illinois for ‘the 
purpose of interesting them in such a 
project. In this he was successful. 

In May, 1876, the first policy was issued 
under this mutual plan, and from this 
small beginning, due to his energy, con- 
structive abilities and persuasive powers, 
developed the Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., of Chicago, whose president he re- 
mained from its inception to the time of 
his death. Later he helped to organize 
the Illinois Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association, of which he was a di- 
rector as long as he lived. 

Mr. Seybt was instrumental in develop- 
ing the first coal mines on the line of the 
Vandalia Railroad in Illinois, and organ- 
ized the Coal Operators’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Springfield, Ill, and was 
its first executive officer. When laws were 
passed making the employers responsible 
for injuries to employees, he established 
the Millers? Mutual Casualty Co., and 
remained its president until he died. 

As early as 1875, Mr. Seybt engaged 
in the export of flour, and developed direct 
trading between the millers and flour im- 
porters. He established a large connection, 
and handled their export trade for a num- 
ber of mills in the central western states. 

In the late seventies, the milling indus- 
try of the United States was seriously 
threatened by suits growing out of the 
introduction of the purifier into the 
process of milling. This called for the 
first national organization of the Ameri- 


* can millers, who found it necessary to 


come together in order to defend them- 
selves against the Cochrane suits. More 
than $100,000 was expended in this de- 
fense through the Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Mr, Seybt was very active in 
the work of this important organization, 
being a leading member of its executive 
committee during and following the liti- 
gation period. Later he became its presi- 
dent. 

Mr. and Mrs, Seybt had two children, 
both daughters; the elder, Alice Josephine 
Spindler, died in December, 1904, and the 
younger, Irma Adele Seybt, in June, 
1905. Mrs. Seybt died in April, 1915. 
Eight grandchildren survive. About two 
years ago, Mr. Seybt’s eyesight began to 
fail. He ‘submitted to an operation, 
which, while successful, weakened him 
physically, although mentally his faculties 
remained unimpaired. He continued to 
give the various undertakings with which 
he was connected the benefit of his long 
experience, and his interest in their wel- 
fare remained as keen as ever. Illustra- 
tive of this was the note which he sent to 
M. A. Reynolds, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., written in his 
own exquisitely neat handwriting, the day 
before he was taken with his fatal illness, 
in which he stated that he expected to 
attend the regular monthly meeting of the 
company in Chicago this week. During 
the delirium that preceded his death, he 
was again, in his imagination, presiding 
at one of these meetings, which he had 
always faithfully attended. 

During the latter years of his life, shad- 
owed as they were by domestic bereave- 
ments, Mr. Seybt found much consolation 
in music, of which he was very fond; he 
played the piano with great skill and ex- 
pression, excelling in the exercise of this 
talent many professionals. 

He was a many-sided man, keenly in- 
telligent and discerning, and gifted with 
remarkable business acumen. While he 
was forceful and strong in his convictions 
and prejudices, and sometimes dogmatic 
in expressing them, he nevertheless took a 
larger view of life than most, loved senti- 
ment, music and the gentler things, and 
was both kind-hearted and generous in his 
consideration for others. He was success- 
ful in all his business undertakings, cher- 
ishing the highest ideals for the companies 
he founded, and especially the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., to the interests 
of which he was particularly devoted. 
While he had travelled a great deal, he 
loved his home best, and it was a comfort 
to him that he was able to pass his last 
as there. 

yond his own interests, during his 
lifetime Mr. Seybt contributed a great 
deal to the welfare and importance of the 
milling industry of the United States. 
For this he is justly entitled to an hon- 
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ored and distinguished place in the annals 
of the trade. Personally, he was a de- 
lightful companion, one who understood 
the finer. things of existence, and exer- 
cised discrimination in their valuation. 
He had a large circle of associates and 
acquaintances, who prized his friendship 
highly, and, as a friend, he was always 
worth having. 





CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


Situation Outlined in Detail in Letter From 
Director-General McAdoo to Chairman 
of House Committee 


Wasutineton, D. C., Dec. 14.—Exten- 
sion of the period of government control 
of the railroads for five years, or until 
Jan. 1, 1924, was proposed this week by 
Director-General McAdoo in a letter to 
Representative T. W. Sims, chairman of 
the Interstate and —e Commerce 
committee of the House, In support of 
this proposal Mr. McAdoo declares that 
the present session of Congress will be too 
short to satisfactorily prepare remedial 
railroad legislation. -He further states 
that under the existing law, which author- 
izes government operation for a period of 
21 months after peace has been signed, the 
time is too short to thoroughly test gov- 
ernment operation. 

Unless Congress extends the period of 
government control at once, Mr. McAdoo 
declares it will be necessary to return the 
railroads to private control, a step which 
he believes would work a disservice to the 
interests of both the public and the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. McAdoo’s letter reads: “The ques- 
tion of railroad legislation is of such 
vital importance to the country that I 
take the liberty of submitting to you my 
views as to the course that should now 
be pursued. The war is ended, and we 
are now confronted with the necessity 
either of legislating intelligently about the 
railroad problem at this session of the 
Congress or of promptly returning the 
railroads to their owners. 

“Less than three months of the present 
session of the Congress remain. It will 
be impossible, I presume, to secure legis- 
lation, in this short period, providing a 
permanent solution of the railroad prob- 
lem. This being true, only three courses 
are open: (1) government operation of 
the railroads for one year, and nine 
months following a proclamation of peace, 
which would mean, in my judgment, gov- 
ernment operation for a period in no event 
longer than two years and three months; 
(2) the prompt return of the railroads to 
private control; or (3) extension of the 
period of federal control to five years. 

“I am convinced that it is wholly im- 
practicable, as well as opposed to the 
public interest, to attempt to operate the 
railroads under the provisions of the pres- 
ent law. In the first place, the time is too 
short, and, secondly, the present legisla- 
tion is inadequate. . 

“As to the shortness of time, it is clear 
to me that the railroads cannot be suc- 
cessfully operated under federal control 
during the next two years in the face of 
an automatic transfer to private control 
at the end of that time or of an earlier 
relinquishment by proclamation of the 
President. Every month that passes will 
bring more clearly to the minds of the 
officers and employees the fundamental 
change in management that is impending, 
and the question as to what that change 
means to the individual. It is against 
human nature that there can be complete 
and single-minded attention to duty under 
such difficult circumstances. This will be 
especially true on account of the inev- 
itable discussion as to what ought to be 
done. 

“Already this discussion is in full 
swing, and its reaction on officers and ¢m- 
ployees cannot be consistent with the com- 
plete concentration upon their daily du- 
ties. State railroad commissions, railroad 
security holders, railroad executives, ship- 
pers’ organizations and other interests are 
naturally and properly discussing the sub- 
and proposing various solutions. 

owever desirable this discussion is for 
the crystallization of public sehtiment, it 
cannot result otherwise than to produce 
a state of uncertainty and ferment among 
the vast army of railroad officers and em- 
ployees, who will inevitably feel that they 
“face a rapidly approaching change in 
management. 

“No business in the United States so 
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imperatively requires disciplined organi- 
zation and composed conditions of opera- 
tion for officials as well as for employees 
as the railroad business. Not only does 
the safety of the lives of millions of pas- 
sengers depend upon such disciplined and 
efficient organization, but the commerce of 
the country as well. To keep this vast 
army of officers and employees in a state 
of uncertainty and ferment for a period 
of two years would be harmful in the 
highest degree to the public interest. It 
would be impossible to prevent a serious 
impairment of the morale of the railroad 
organizations. 

“From the standpoint of needed im- 
provements, the period of two years is 
entirely too short a time within which to 
plan and carry out the comprehensive im- 
provements which ought to be made to 
meet the country’s requirements under 
peace conditions. Many of the improve- 
ments could hardly be completed and put 





be genuinely serviceable to the public, 
must be made without regard to the inter- 
est of any particular carrier. 

“Therefore, agreements hetween the 
government and the railroads affected 


will, in many instances, be impossible, and 


if the government should proceed with 
such improvements, using the people’s 
money for the purpose, without securing 
the carriers’ consent, litigation would. un- 
doubtedly arise upon the termination of 
federal control, with the danger that a 
large part of the government’s invest- 
ment in the properties might be lost. 
“Upon the efficiency of the transporta- 
tion machine in America depends in great 
measure the future prosperity of the na- 
tion. Involved in this prosperity is the 
extension of our foreign trade. We pro- 
duce so much more than we consume that 
markets must be found for that surplus. 
Those markets are the competitive mar- 
kets of the world. We must be able to 





Charles H. Seybt 


(From an engraving made in 1887) 


into operation inside of the two-year 
period, and under such circumstances and 
facing a change to private management at 
the end of two years, it would be unwise 
in the highest degree to make the im- 
provements, and impossible to secure the 
hearty co-operation of the railroad cor- 
porations. . 

“Because of the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent legislation, the authority of the states 
and the federal government has been left 
in doubt by provisions which I opposed 
when the bill was under discussion. Con- 
flict between state and federal jurisdic- 
tion will grow more acute under this law. 
The revolving fund appropriated by the 
Congress will be insufficient to carry the 
federal operation for a two-year period. 

“More than that, it is of the utmost 
a to the commerce, industry, 
and life of the American people that a 
comprehensive programme of improve- 
ments to railroad properties shall be car- 
ried forward over a period of at least five 
years; such a programme will involve ex- 
penditures of at least $500,000,000 per 
annum, or $2,500,000,000 for the five-year 
period. The needed funds are not pro- 
vided by the present law. 

“Moreover, it is difficult under the pres- 
ent law, without the conserit of the cor- 

orations, to carry forward a compre- 
ensive plan of joint improvements, which, 
to be of value to the public, must of itself 
disregard the selfish and irreconcilable 
competitive interests of the various car- 
tiers. Many terminal improvements, to 


enter them upon equal terms with any 
other nation. Our transportation system, 
both on land and water, must therefore 
function at the highest point of efficiency 
and at the lowest possible cost, if we are 


_ to get our reasonable and fair share of 


the world’s trade, and in turn be able to 
keep a prosperous, contented, and happy 
population at home. 

“To attempt to continue federal control 
under the inadequate provisions of the 
present federal control act, and for the 
very brief period it authorizes, would be 
to multiply our difficulties and invite fail- 
ure. On the other hand, I am convinced, 
from the experience of the past year, that 
the return of the railroads to the old 
competitive conditions will be hurtful 
alike to the public interest and to the rail- 
roads themselves. This course, however, 
will bring fewer evils in its train than the 
unsatisfactory, if not impotent, federal 
control provided for by the present act. 

“The railroads were taken over as a war 
measure. They have been operated dur- 
ing the past year for the paramount pur- 
se of winning the war. I think it will 

generally admitted that the war serv- 
ice has been successfully rendered, and I 
am sure that experience of great value and 
benefit has been gained, not only for the 
public but for the railroads themselves, 
during the brief test. 

“There is one and, to my mind, only 
one, practicable and wise alternative, and 
that is to extend the period of federal con- 
trol from the one year and nine months 


‘ 
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provided by the present law to five years, 
or until the first day of January, 1924. 
This extension would take the railroad 
question out of politics for a reasonable 
period. It would give composure to rail- 
road officers and employees. It would 
admit of the preparation and carrying out 
of a comprehensive programme of im- 
provements of the railroads and their ter- 
minal facilities which would immensely in- 
crease the efficiency of the transport 
machine. 

“It would put back of the railroads the 
credit of the United States during the 
five-year period, so that the financing of 
these improvements could be successfully 
carried out. It would offer the necessary 
opportunity under proper conditions to 
test the value of unified control, and the 
experience thus gained would of itself 
indicate the permanent solution of the 
railroad problem. . 

“The Anierican people have a right to 
this test. They should not be denied it. 
It is to their interest that it should be 
done. In my opinion, it is the only prac- 
ticable and reasonable method of .deter- 
mining the right solution of this grave 
economic problem. 

“TI am not now, and have not been for 
the last year, interested in proving or dis- 
proving the theory of government owner- 
ship or any other kind of theory. The 
railroads have been operated for the last 
year with the purpose of serving efficiently 
the paramount needs of the war and at the 
same time furnishing the best possible 
service to the public, whether such opera- 
tion tended to prove or to disprove any 
theory of railroad control, no matter what 
it might be. 

“I have formed no opinion myself as 
to what is the best disposition of the rail- 
road problem, because the test has not 
been sufficient to prove conclusively the - 
right solution of the problem. I believe 
that a five-year test will give the Ameri- 
can people the right answer. An ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of theory, and 
with the start already made under war 
conditions it would be a comparativel 
simple matter to complete the test so well 
begun, and thereby gain the invaluable ex- 
perience which ‘will determine the solution 
of a problem which has vexed our state 
and national politics and our economic 
development for the past generation. 

“There are those who may say that an 
extension of five years for such a test will 
mean government ownership. Personally 
I do not believe it. But whether such a 
test would indicate that the ultimate solu- 
tion shall be government ownership or a 
modified form of private ownership under 
effective federal regulation should not 
cause us to hesitate or refuse to act. 

“It seems to me that, in a democracy 
like ours, where public opinion and the 
judgment of the majority must finally 
control, the plain duty is to take those 
steps which will fully inform public opin- 
ion, so that the judgment may be based 
upon knowledge rather than upon theory. 
Any test which will illumine the subject 
so completely that public opinion may 
operate upon it intelligently would seem 
to be desirable in any circumstances. 

“In this connection, may I draw your 
attention to the statement I made before 
the committee of the Senate on Jan. 21, 
1918, in reply to a senator-who asked if I 
believed ‘in the government ownership of 
railroads.’ I said: 

“*T do not, or I have not, at least, felt 
that it was necessary to take the actual 
ownership of the railroads. I believe that 
it will be impossible after the return of 
peace to restore the competitive condi- 
tions to the same extent as they existed 
prior to the outbreak of the war. I favor 
some form of government regulation and 
control of a far stronger, more intelligent 
and effective character than we have had 
heretofore, because I am satisfied that a 
stronger government control will be de- 
manded and will have to be worked out, 
both in the interest of the public and in 
the interest of the security holders of these 
railroads.’ , 

“Those who may oppose an extension of 
five years should face the:situation square- 
ly and acknowledge that they prefer the 
immediate return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control under the old conditions with- 
out remedial legislation. It is idle to talk 
of a return to private control under legis- 
lation which will cure the defects of the 
existing laws. There is neither time nor 
opportunity for such legislation at pres- 
ent. It is impossible and hopeless for the 
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government to attempt the operation of 
the railroads for 21 months after peace 
under the present law. Therefore, the 
country should squarely face the condi- 
tion that the railroads must promptly go 
back into private control with all existin 
legal difficulties. unless the only practic 
alternative, viz., an extension of time, is 
promptly granted. 

“TI hope that the Congress in its wisdom 
will grant a five-year period for a test 
of unified railroad operation under proper 
provisions of law which will make that 
test effective and at the same time take 
the railroad question out of politics while’ 
the test is being made. nless this is 
done, I do not hesitate to say the railroads 
should be returned to private ownership 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
President has given me permission to say 
that this conclusion accords with his own 
view of the matter.” 

Ricnarp B, Warrovs. 





Restraining Competition 


The trend of judicial decision on the 
effect of state anti-trust laws, as pre- 
venting contracts by a manufacturer to 
sell his goods but to one dealer in a town, 
is shown in the opinion of the North Caro- 
lina supreme court handed down in the 
case of Mar-Hof Co. vs. Rosenbacher. 

In a suit to recover for goods delivered 
to defendant, she counterclaimed for 
breach of plaintiff’s agreement to give her 
the exclusive sale of plaintiff's product at 
Winston-Salem for a period of two years. 
Plaintiff iecenmbenedt on sought to avoid 
this claim on the ground that the agree- 
ment violated the North Carolina statute 
which declares that it shall be unlawful to 
make a contract not'to buy or sell com- 
modities within the state, with intention of 
preventing competition or to fix prices, 
etc. 

“Originally, at common law, agreements 
in restraint of trade were held void, as 
being against public policy,” declares the 
supreme court. “The position, however, 
has been more and more modified by the 
decisions of the courts until it has come 
to be the very generally accepted prin- 
ciple that agreements in partial restraint 
of trade will be upheld when they are 
‘founded on valuable considerations, are 
reasonably necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the parties in whose favor they are 
imposed, and do not unduly prejudice the 
public interest.’ ” 

The court holds that the North Carolina 
statute discloses a purpose on the part of 
the legislature to subject contracts to the 
standard of reasonableness—in other 
words, to the “rule of reason” laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court a 
few years ago and inveighed against by 
some editors and public speakers who did 
not know what they were protesting. 

Applying the rule of reason, the North 
Carolina supreme court decides that the 
particular contract involved in the litiga- 
tion before the court was valid. It is held 
to have been reasonable in that defendant, 
on the strength of it, bound herself to buy 
a large quantity of plaintiff's goods, and, 
at considerable expense for advertising, 
etc., introduced them to the local trade. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


United States Crops—All Grains 





The attached table gives the final esti- — 


mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 

‘ Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*. 917 2,583 1,535 237 77 16 


1917.. 651 3,159 1,587 209 60 

1916.. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 654 14 15 
1914.. 891 2,678 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763. 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 


*Based on condition Dec. 1. 


Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed 
70,224 68,839 3,996 
39,278 
44,308 
39.171 
44,486 
22.534 
23,424 
28,212 
41,291 
43,333 
32,602 





Oats 
31,781 
75.129 
67,261 
50,981 
76,783 
69.169 
47,192 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
‘a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 41,700, or 89 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 45,365, or 96 
per cent, last week, 43,061, or 93 per cent, 
a year ago, 22,696, or 55 per cent, two 
years ago, 31,002, or 76 per cent, three 
years ago, and 26,323, or 64 per cent, 
four years \ : 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 35,620, or 62 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 35,740, or 62 per cent, 
last week, 45,423, or 79-per cent, a year 
ago, 52,360, or 92 per cent, two years ago, 
and 33,112, or 58 per cent, three years 


go. 

The mills are grinding, as a rule, at 60 

to 100 per cent of capacity, mostly on 
government orders, but will soon slow 
down, as December business for the 
Grain Corporation was only 60 per cent 
of capacity and other business is negli- 
gible. Additional government orders for 
December shipment may be placed, how- 
ever, as the shipping situation is improv- 
ing. 
The soft wheat fair flour price, $10.45, 
in cotton ¥’s at mill, is being disregard- 
ed, and soft wheat flour is being sold 
freely at 50c bbl less. 

Most of the Montana mills are firmer in 
their quotations by 10@20c bbl, though 
some of the smaller mills continue to 
quote absurdly low prices. The predom- 
inating quotation is now $10.40 bbl, basis 
cotton 98’s, on track here, though Mon- 
tana flour was sold here this week as low 
as $10 bbl and as high as $10.50. 

The Grain Corporation ruling of Dec. 
5 that applications for flour export li- 
censes to South and Central America will 
be favorably considered has’ so far not 
resulted in business from the north Pa- 
cific Coast, as far as can be learned. 
While a limited amount of ocean space 
is available at $25 ton to the west coast of 


South America, north coast mills have not. - 


been able to compete with California 
mill prices. To Central America there 
are no direct sailings at present. 

WINTER WHEAT CONDITIONS 

Fall-sown grains, including wheat, bar- 
ley and rye, in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, are in unusually favorable condi- 
tion. With an open autumn, arm | 
was continued in many sections throug 
November, and the acreage is above nor- 
mal. Early sown grain received sufficient 
moisture to germinate well, and a good 
growth was made before freezing weather 
set in. 

NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle since Dec. 1, 
29 cars. 

Montant wheat shipments to coast ter- 
minals are no longer subject to the per- 
mit system. A 

O. D. Fisher, manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., is in the East, and will not 
return until after the holidays. 

The Konan Maru, due at Seattle the 
latter part -of this month from Japan, 
will bring a cargo of 9,000 tons rice. 

A 5,000-ton cargo of Australian wheat 
is on passage to the north Pacific Coast. 
It is not yet known whether it will be 
unloaded at a British Columbian or Puget 
Sound port. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.75 
ton; 40-Ib barley, $51; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $59.50,—all sacked; No. 3 eastern 
white clipped oats, bulk, $53.50; No. 3 
yellow corn, bulk, $61.50. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont., spent sev- 


eral days in Seattle this week. Mr. Sher- 
wood is now in California, and will re- 
turn to Great Falls about Jan. 1. 

Work has been finished on the 20 new 
grain tanks at West Ogden, Utah, of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., of Los An- 
geles, Cal. A 19-story re-enforced con- 
crete workhouse will now be erected. 

The Portland district freight traffic 
committee of the Railroad Administration 
has under consideration the reduction of 
rates on wheat originating east of Ma- 
rengo, Wash., on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway to Portland, so as to 
be no higher than to Seattle. The present 
rates to Portland are now 3@81%,c Pong 
100 Ibs higher than to Seattle from dif- 
ferent points. 

A meeting of the North Pacific. Millers’ 
Association is in session at Seattle today, 
to consider the report of Moritz Thom- 
sen, president Centennial Mill Co., and 


’ J. W. Ganong, manager Portland Flour- 


ing Mills Co., who attended the recent 
meeting of the directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation at Chi- 
cago, called to consider the points at is- 
sue between the millers and the Enforce- 
ment Division of the Food Administration 
as to mill audits. 

The transportation bureau of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce states that, ef- 
fective Dec. 26, rules relative to the is- 
suance of export bills of lading in trans- 
continental tariff having export rates via 
Pacific Coast ports have been amended to 
provide that, on freight for which through 
export bill of lading has not been issued 
within 15 days from date of original ship- 
ping receipt, domestic bill of lading or 
rates, rules and regulations governing 
domestic traffic will apply. - 


MONTANA 

Lewistown, Monrt., Dec. 14.—The ma- 
jority of Montana mills have operated to 
capacity the past week, and one large 
mill is capertek to have run the full seven 
days. The usual Christmas lull is notice- 
able in the flour business within the state. 
The volume of business booked elsewhere 
shows a marked decrease in comparison 
to recent weeks. Domestic trade seems 
to have rapidly accumulated the extra 30 
days’ supplies permitted under recent 
rulings. . 

Complaint is heard that some millers 
are again indulging in their favorite pas- 
time of trying to make the baker take 
more supplies when he is already loaded 
to the limit. If such reports are true, is 
it any wonder that bakers occasionally re- 
sort to sharp practices, repudiate con- 
tracts, or turn down flour on account of 
ee inferior quality? - Furthermore, 
the baker has been educated to the sight 
and arrival draft plan of purchase. Any 
policy tending to break this custom is a 
long step backward for the whole milling 
industry. 

Mills hail with satisfaction the removal 
of price limits in the sale of mill screen- 
ings, and while this action does not great- 
ly ameliorate the feed situation, it is a 
step in the right direction. 


MONTANA MILL RESUMES OPERATIONS 
The Northwestern Milling Co. of 
Helena, which has been idle for some 
years, has again been placed in operation 
under the management of H. O. Hart, a 
miller of fifteen years’ continuous ex- 
perience. The capacity of this mill is 
200 bbls daily, and it is reported to have 
made 240 bbls of flour in its first 24 hours’ 
trial run. Hard wheat flour is being 
milled, and the wheat nd comes prin- 
cipally from the Prickly Pear valley and 
the upper Madison valley. 

It is reported that the company will 
not seek an rt outlet for any ,of its 
product, but will endeavor to put it all on 
the local market. Sanford & Evans, feed 
and flour dealers of Helena, are handling 
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the distribution of the mill’s product at 
that point, and the Beebee Grain Co. is 
jobbing it in Butte and vicinity. _ 


NOTES : 

W. H. Neeff, secretary and manager of 
the Laurel (Mont.) g Co., died this 
week from a severe attack of pneumonia. 

Unusually mild weather has again pre- 
vailed throughout the week, and it has 
certainly been a boon to farmers with 
wheat in the field. Threshing operations 
are rapidly being concluded, and many 
thousand bushels of grain are being saved 
from ultimate loss thereby. 

Francis Sullivan, a baker of Billings, 
operating three retail stores at that point, 
has made an assignment to the Billings 
Credit, Men’s Association for the benefit 
of his creditors, It is understood that 
trouble with the Food Administration 
over sugar reports, and other troubles of 
a personal nature, made this step neces- 
sary. Those concerned are hopeful that 
75c on the dollar will be realized from 
the assets. 





OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon, Dec. 14,—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, was 
36,076, or 89: per cent of capacity, against 
36,200, or 89 per cent, last week, and 
34,690, or 105 per cent, a year ago. 

The mills are well occupied with gov- 
ernment business, and are looking for- 
ward to further orders before the month 
is ended. There is a very fair local 
demand, with indications of its contin- 
uance throughout the winter. 

The millfeed movement is large, yet in 
spite of the increased output the mills 
are not able to accumulate a surplus. 
Prices are holding at the former level. 

There has been more business in the 
coarse grain market this week than for 
some time, and prices occasionally have 
been well above’ a parity with those in 
the East. At today’s session of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange bid prices on eastern 
white oats were $52 ton, clipped oats 
$53.75@54, local sacked oats $55@55.50, 
bulk yellow corn $59.50@60, bulk mixed 
corn $58.50@59.50, feed barley $49.50@ 
49.75, and standard A barley @ 50.50. 

TIEAVY WINTER WHEAT SEEDING 

Crop prospects for the coming season 
are geek as indicated by the large in- 
crease in winter acreage in this state. The 
monthly bulletin reports that seeding of 
winter wheat continued most of the month 
in the western counties, with the acreage 
unusually large. That sown early ger- 
minated well, and has made excellent 
growth. Some of the very late sowing is 
thin and backward, but the crop as a 
whole is extremely promising. 

7 * 


J. W. Ganong, manager of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., has returned from 
Chicago where he attended meetings of 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
ex-chairmen of the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





: SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 14.—The 
large flour. buyers, including both jobbers 
and bakers, are almost entirely out of the 
market, having ample supplies for 30 
to 60 days. demand from the small- 
lot buyers continues fairly brisk, though 
not sufficient to ansorb offerings, particu- 
larly of soft wheat flour, and in conse- 
quence there has been no improvement 
in 
un 
ule. 

Mill prices on flour are as follows: 100 
per cent soft wheat flour from Washing- 
ton and Oregon, $10.45@10.70. bbl; Mon- 
tana flour, $10.80@10.90; Kansas, $11@ 
11.90,—delivered, San Francisco. 

Millfeed was in sufficient demand this 
week to absorb all offerings by mills. 
The demand is less insistent, however, 
than that which prevailed during last 
month. Jobbers are still unable to obtain 
supplies, either locally or from outside 
sources, — 


er the government’s fair-price sched- 


” * 

J. W. Sherwood, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., was in 
San Francisco this week after visiting 
the trade in southern California. He ex- 
pects to return to Montana . 

H. H. K. 


— which range from 50@60e bbl - 
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The rapidly changing political and  in- 
ternational situation has had its effect on 
the flour trade. The position has been 
somewhat altered by a fresh order is- 
sued to millers by the flour mills control 
committee, by which a miller who uses 
only English wheat may reduce his ex- 
traction of flour to 79 per cent, and, what 
is of almost equal importance, the use of 
an admixture of any kind is now optional. 

This means that a whole loaf can be 
baked of flour milled from English wheat 
in the proportion of 79, and that will give 
quite a white loaf, though no doubt there 
would be a deficiency in what bakers in 
this country call “pile.” This order has 
not yet been published in full in any of 
the trade papers, but I understand that, 
while this concession is made to millers 
using English wheat, a much longer yield 
must be taken from imported wheat, 
especially of the higher ‘grades, No. 1 
northern Manitoba having to yield 85 
or 86 per cent of flour, which is about 
the old percentage. 

Some concessions are made in regard 
to imported wheats of lower grade, and 
it is understood, even in the case of flour 
milled from over-sea wheat, the use of 
an admixture becomes optional. It is 
clear that the intention of the authorities 
is to give millers an incentive to use 
home-grown wheat in preference to im- 
ported. 

This is an intelligible policy, because we 
have gathered a crop of about 96,000,000 
bus, and even if 10 per cent is unfit for 
the mill hopper, there will be enough to 
go on with for some months. This will 
reduce the strain on tonnage, which is 
so sorely needed for the repatriation of 
the hosts of over-sea troops, not forget- 
ting our gallant American allies, whom 
it is urgent to provide with home passa, 

It is believed that by spring it will 
possible to oe as miuch tonnage as 
may be needed for replenishing our stocks 
of "preadstuffs, either in the shape of 
wheat or flour. 

It was rumored that no more white 
flour would be allocated to millers for 
mixing purposes, but today there was some 
issued to a mill in this district, so there 
can be no hard and fast rule in this 
matter. The distribution of white flour 
to factors for the use of bakers con- 
tinues, but twice as much could be used 
as is given out, while bakers in this city 
are still complaining that they cannot 
get half enough of the strong American 
or Canadian spring wheat, flours, whether 
of export patent or fancy clear. 

Though the trade in country and out- 
port flour has been languishing in Lon- 
don for some time, the new order is 
likely to put another value altogether on 
country flour, as at 79 per cent the color 
will be an inducement to bakers in this 
city to buy it, in spite of the relatively 
heavy railway charges by which it has 
been handicapped. 

On the other hand, strong imported 
flour will become doubly valuable to 
those who use the colory but weak coun- 
try flours. By next week the situation 
may become more clear. No alteration 
has been made in the price of flour, but 
it is considered possible that some con- 
cession may be made to the baker in this 
respect to counterbalance the heavier 


costs to which he is now put with regard 
to wages to his operatives. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market remains restricted 
on spot, owing to the tardy arrival of new 
Scotch oatmeal, and to the exhaustion of 
American stocks on the spot. There is 
a little Midlothian on offer at £35@ 
£35 10s per ton, while coarse Aberdeen is 
making £34 10s, with medium and fine 
varieties at £34, respectively. Midlothian 
rolled oats are in small supply, :and 
readily make £35 10s per ton, while the 
little Irish available is worth £35 10s@ 
£36. There is a little American avail- 
able at £33. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very scarce, and from and 
after Nov. 17 no millers will be allowed 
to sell except to customers holding spe- 
cial licenses. The official rate is main- 
tained at £13 per ton, ex-mill, for either 
middlings or bran. 


LONDON MILLS NEED FLOUR 


In order to meet the heavy demand for 
flour from London mills, country mill- 
ers have been instructed to send surplus 
stocks to London, so that the flour may 
be distributed to local millers for mixing 
with their products to help meet the de- 
mand that the mills are unable to take 
care of. As stated last week, the alloca- 
tion of imported flours to millers had 
been stopped, but it is understood that 
a certain amount is still being given out. 


This proves that at the present time 
flour is more essential than wheat. The 
order to send flour from country mills to 
London also proves that the capacity of 
the London mills is insufficient to supply 
the demand. ; 


DELAYED CABLES 


For some time there has been great 
delay in the cable service between Eng- 
land and North America. Owing to the 
lines being now used almost exclusive 
for government work in connection with 
the 


armistice and peace conference, 


cables are only accepted subject to in- - 


definite delay. It is understood that it 
now takes from five to seven days for a 
cable to reach its destination. 


NOTES 


The use of barley as an admixture in 
flour has been prohibited, for the reason 
that it can be used as pig and cattle 
feed. The country is practically bare of 
feedingstuffs, and it undoubtedly is a 
wise policy to allow barley to be fed to 
live stock. 


Lieutenant Joseph Aldous, son of 
James H. Aldous, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, has returned to London 
after visiting relatives in Leeds. He has 
fully recovered from his wound, and will 
join an American military camp in Eng- 
land tomorrow. 

It is understood that a whiter loaf of 
bread will shortly make its appearance. 
An order has already been issued sanc- 


tioning British millers to reduce their 
milling extraction and, what is of still 
more importance, the use of admixtures 
of any kind is in future to be optional. 

Lieutenant Clyde E. T. Tousley, son 
of A. M. Tousley, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
in London on convalescence leave after 
oe a hospital in France. Lieuten- 
ant Tousley has been through a lot of 
heavy fighting, and is adjutant of a 
machine-gun battalion. He was not 
wounded, but had a severe attack of in- 
fluenza. ~ 

Lieutenant W. Gordon M. Browne, son 
of W. B. Browne, Toronto, was in this 
office today. He has just been passed 
again for general service, having fully 
recovered from the “crash” he received 
about six months ago. He said that no 
further news had been received of his 
brother, Sandfield, also of the Royal Air 
Force, who was reported missing in 
France last June. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 11 


The outstanding feature is the short- 
age of all classes of flour. Millers are 
pressed with orders, and can only supply 
in moderate quantities, despite the fact 
that they are using every endeavor to 
increase their output. While the govern- 
ment allocations of imported flour for 
distribution to bakers have been on the 
usual scale, the amount allotted to mill- 
ers has been cut down. 

This position, however, will not be as 





Three of the six American army officers who were recently 
occasion of an important investiture. Lieutenant Clyde E. T. 


resented to King George at Buckingham Palace, on the 
ousley, son of A. M. Tousley, Cleveland, Ohio, is stand- 
ing second from the left. The officer on the right, Captain Donald Pierce, is also from Cleveland. Lieutenant Tousley, © 
fared e ones 2 heavy fighting in France, has been in London on convalescent leave. His father is~well known as a 
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bad as expected, owing to the fact that 
millers are now allowed a discretion in 
regard to the mixing in of cereals, which 
will help to discount the shortage of over- 
sea flours. However, bread has shown a 
depreciable difference in quality durin 
the last week, being darker in color an 
not quite so palatable. 

Despite all the talk of potato flour, 
there is no evidence that it can be se- 
cured in any decent quantity and, taking 
into consideration that the price would 
work out at about £80 per ton, bakers are 
not enthusiastic about it, even in Ireland. 

Potato bread -is an article of food on 
every table in Ireland in peace times, and 
a confectioner or baker in Belfast, or 
any of the northern cities at any rate, 
would never dream of being without po- 
tato bread for his customers. Country 
people bake it on the griddle, and it is a 
favorite article of food. 

The following are present quotations: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. The government is 
charging 49s 9d, net, cash, for imported 
flour for mixing in. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still in very brisk demand, 
medium cut having risen to £37 per ton, 
with flake almost £40. The government 
has made considerable allocations of 
American flake meal, much to the benefit 
of local distributors, especially as Irish 
can only be obtained in limited quantities. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton; dealer’s commission, 7s 6d per ton, 
and if in 112-lb bags they are charged at 
the rate of 35s per ton. 

Millers are fairly busy crushing dam- 
aged oats and screenings into feeding 
meals, which are being sold at about £28 
per ton, with a good demand. This, 
coupled with the rough feeding which a 
lot of farmers have on hand from dam- 
aged grain, is helping to ease the situa- 
tion in cattle-feeding. 

The cake situation seems to be no bet- 
ter. The quantities on offer cannot begin 
to supply the demand. Palm cake meal, 
castor meal and all that class of feeding 
is eagerly sought after, and the prejudice 
existing against it in Ireland has entirely 
disappeared, 





THE OLD MILL AT ELKADER 


. (Continued from page 1020.) 

The building is in the main the same one 
that John Thompson, Chester Sage and 
Timothy Davis began building in 1844 and 
completed in 1849. In the usual pioneer 
fashion, the structure was made of rough 
rock of all sizes and sorts, dug from the 
hillsides and laid in mortar. A part of 
the building was destroyed by fire in 
1858, but was rebuilt almost immediately. 

The structure shows today a rough, 
broken line where the new part of the 
walls was plastered onto the old. The 
wooden dam of the big mill days has 
given place to a modern cement dam, 
which generates 600 horse-power to run 
the dynamos now installed in the build- 
ing. When the mill was finished in 1849, 
it was the largest one west of the Mis- 
sissippi in the Northwest. In 1856 Mr. 
Sage sold out his interest in the business 
to his two partners for $12,500. On this 
basis the mill at that time was valued at 
$37,500. 

In a dim, cobwebby, rubbishy corner of 
the. basement of the ancient structure is 
a queer-looking old safe. It was made by 
hand, and locked with a key like any 
ordinary door. There were no banks in 
the days when the safe was made and 
placed in the mill, and thousands of dol- 
lars in gold were often intrusted to its 
keeping. 

With no railroads and no wagon roads 
the first few years, flour was at first 
taken down the Turkey River on flatboats 

.to the Mississippi, where it was loaded 
ontd steamers 


The big days of the Elkader mill, as 
well as of dozens of other mills which 
sprang up along the swift streams of 
northeastern Iowa, were the fifties and 
sixties. Railroads came fast after those 
times, and towns and cities grew with the 
rapid settlement of the country, Gradu- 

flour-milling passed from the hands 
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of numerous small millers to great milling 
centers. 

In the seventies the Elkader Mill was 
sold to the Schmidt brothers, who ran it 
for a good many years as a flour and 

rist . Within the last 10 years the 

hmidts have turned their attention to 
hydro-electric development, and though a 
small amount of milling is sfill done, the 
main business of the building and dam is 
that of generating electric light and power 
for the same countryside which used to 
haul its wheat to the old mill to be ground. 


F. L, Crarx. 





The estimated world’s crop of cane and 
beet sugar for the season 1918-19 is 16,- 
819,635 long tons, compared with 17,114,- 
386 last season. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Dec. 7, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, --Exports— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...12,875 16,548 949 1,033 
Duluth ........ 784 1,072 ..... 10 
Outside mills .. 8,102 10,189 313 108 


Totals .......21,761 27,809 1,262 1,151 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


























HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR 50-BBL MILL 
in Montana; in answering give references 
and experience, also mention wages desired. 
Address 1782, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BY MINNESOTA MILi, GOOD 
travelling salesman to cover Wisconsin ter- 
ritory; also traffic clerk and office assistant. 
Address 1795, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BAG SALESMAN FOR ESTAB- 
lished trade in Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska; state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address ‘““Bag Man,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MAN WANTED—ONE WHO CAN 
start and develop the car-lot feed business; 
prefer man who has had a couple years’ 
experience ‘as assistant sales-manager of 
some feed department. Address C. H., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














MECHANICAL SUPERINTEND- 
ent wanted—A large southwest- 
ern milling concern has opening 
for mechanical superintendent of 
plant; no head miller wanted; 
duties require an intimate knowl- 
edge of mill machinery, a good 
knowledge of electricity, a prac- 
tical experience in _ electrical 
power transmission; the position 
is worth $3,000 a year to begin 
with, and there is an excellent 
opportunity for advancement; all 
correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 491, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





TWO FIRST-CLASS MILLERS WANTED— 
One grinder and one bolter wanted imme- 
diately for a large flour mill in Montreal; 
must have several years’ experience in large 
mills; good wages and steady employment 
all year round for right parties. Apply 
Box 100, care Northwestern Miller, Win- 
nipeg. 


WANTED—A MANUFACTURER OF HIGH- 
grade grain cleaning and kindred ma- 
chinery desires a salaried travelling rep- 
resentative with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis; must have practical experience in 
grain elevator or flour mill; apply, giving 
experience, age, salary expected, etc, Ad- 
dress “Representative,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, EXPERIENCED 
spring wheat flour salesman to cover a 
Wisconsin territory; unlimited opportuni- 
ties for man who is determined to get 
somewhere in the milling business; give 
age, experience and referencés, also salary 
expected; give name of milling company 
where last employed; all applications 
strictly confidential. Address 1803, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent in large and successful mill offer- 
ing an excellent position for the right man; 
mill has liberal capacity for the grinding 
of hard and soft wheat; miller must also 
be familiar with up-to-date corn milling 
and of broad experience sufficient to enable 
him to secure the co-operation of his men; 
will pay good salary; position is perma- 
nent and open at once; state experience and 
references. Address ‘‘Chicago Miller,’”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 











December 18, 1918 


COMPETENT FLOUR MILL MANAGER 
can secure an exceptionally profitable con- 
nection as manager of a modern 350-bbi 
mill in southern Minnesota; position carries 
the office of secretary and treasurer as well 
as a member of the board of directors; in- 
vestment required; answer fully in first 
letter your experience and amount you have 
to invest. Address 1809, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 


—Up to date, running full time, 160-bbi 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO, 6 AND ONE NO. 6 


Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col- 
lector, No. 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 37. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALESMAN FOR NEW JERSEY WITH 
either spring or Kansas mill, by man ex- 
perienced. with mixed-car trade. Reply, 
care Edwardsen & Co., 207 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


SALES-MANAGER OF MORE THAN ORDI- 
nary ability seeks connection with good 
mill; Kansas preferred; thoroughly experi- 
enced. Address 490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE EAST DE- 
sires to job some mill brand; will require 
time drafts for a while; can furnish top- 
notch references. Address 1777, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR OFFICE 
man, with sales and grain purchasing ex- 
perience, familiar with railroad tariffs and 
mill accounting; now being released from 
army. Address 1810, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














THE HALF OWNER- 
manager of a_ successful 
1,000-bbl milling company 
invites confidential commu- 
nication with well located, 
financially strong, milling 
company of larger capacity, 
regarding position of man- 
ager, basis salary and per- 
centage of profits, with priv- 
ilege of buying substantial 
stock interest later; experi- 
enced in northwest and 
southwest. Address 1805, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 29 
years of age, employed, desires to connect 
with some medium-sized mill in the ca- 
pacity of sales correspondent, preparatory 
to managerial position. Address 1788, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER; HAVE CHARGE OF 
500-bbl mill in Ohio; can give reference 
from past employer; 46 years old; married; 
understand milling spring and winter 
wheat, rye and corn. Address H. M., 1802, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL CHEMIST NOW EMPLOYED, ABOUT 
to be replaced by a man returning from 
the service, is open for a position; can take 
full charge of large mill laboratory; refer 
to present employers. Address 488, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 10 
years’ experience, seeks position with a live 
mill anxious to put their brands in the 
East; acquainted with car-lot buyers; if 
looking for an aggressive salesman of good 
standing, address 1761, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHIEF ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, UN- 
der Federal Food Administration for Porto 
Rico, with personal knowledge of the best 
buyers of wheat flour and all bakers of this 
island, is now open to represent large wheat 
mill in Porto Rico; make propositions; 
.commission basis; can furnish highest ref- 
erences. Address P, O. Box 415, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





— 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 


pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
Plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 


gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPLETE STEAM PLANT, CONSISTING 


of one 14x28x36-in Twin City cross com- 
pound Corliss condensing steam engine; 
three 66-in by 18-ft horizontal tubular 
boilers and necessary connections; will sell 
cheap if taken at once. Address Empire 
gga Co., 922 Flour Exchange, Minneap- 
olis, 





FOR SALE—THREE BARNARD & LEAS 


plansifters, No, 3, extra silks; one Prinz & 
Rau Iron Prince scourer, No. 3%; one Niag- 
ara upright bran duster; one’ American 
attrition mill, 22 in; one Richmond oat 
separator; four Geo. T. Smith purifiers; 
one Apelt wheat heater, No. 2. Charles P. 
Coles Co., Ltd., 402 Pender Street, West, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





SPECIAL MENTION—ONE AVERY AUTO- 


matic scale, half bushel dump; three No. 1 
B. & L. hexagon reels; one 28-in by 8-ft 
N. & M. hexagon reel and one 18-in by 7-ft 
N. & M. hexagon reel; one 16-in Sprout 
Waldron ball-bearing, chain-oiler attrition 
mill; all for immediate shipment for less 
than half the price of new and good as new 
for all purposes; write us for price and 
description of any other mill or elevator 
machinery before buying new. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








LET US DISPOSE OF THAT IDLE MILL OR 


mill machinery for you if it is in good 
serviceable condition, Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 


Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C, R. I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M. & 8t. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
Plant is in good physica! condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited, For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, é 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 
ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 
orseling | CATS 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
What have you for sale? 








Estabrook Puts you on a milling 
Laboratory ‘70st yin ite 
Service se 

















